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THE BOOKSELLERS OF LONDON BRIDGE 
AND THEIR DWELLINGS. 

The history of the London Bridge booksellers 
and publishers can be divided into three distinct 
periods, London Bridge between 1556 and 1760 
suffered from fire three times. Twice the fire 
was fatal to nearly one-half of the houses on the 
bridge, and both times it occurred at the same 
place. The third fire of 1723 was in reality not 
much, and it need hardly be noticed. 

I. 1556-1633.—The fire of Feb. 13, 1633, which 
ends this, the first period, consumed more than a 
third of the houses on London Bridge (about 
forty-two) which were situated on the north side. 
The fire near St. Magnus’s Church, which 
was situated at the north end of the bridge, and 
raged to the first vacancy. The bridge was com- 
= of nineteen arches, and the houses that were 

urnt occupied the space of ten, the eleventh 

being the vacancy which stopped the fire, and 
saved the remainder of the bridge. Although the 
bridge was occupied long before 1556, this is the 
earliest date at which we find a bookseller on the 
bridge. These only numbered four, three of 
whom are described as dwelling at St. Magnus’s 
Oorner :— 

1, William Pickering, 1556-1571.—In one of 


his publications he is described as living under 
St. Magnus’s Church. 

2. Hugh Astley, 1588-1608.—I think that he 
must have succeeded Pickering, if not at once,* 
eventually, as he is described as living under St. 
Magnus’s Church. 

3. John Tap, 1600-1621. 

4. Henry Gosson, the fourth, had a “shop on 
London Bridge,” circa 1610-1628. Gosson’s house 
must have been situated on the southern part of 
the bridge, for in 1635 we find him “on London 
Bridge, near to the gate.”+ He is not noticed as 
being one of those who had their places burnt, 
according to Nehemiah Wallington’s Record of 
the Mercies of God, quoted by Thomson, nor, 
indeed, are any booksellers mentioned in that list. 
His still being on the bridge after the fire seems 
to confirm this. Rich. Blome, in his Survey, 
says :— 

“The north end of the bridge lay unbuilt [after the 
fire of 1633] for many years, only deal boards were set 
up on both sides, to prevent the people's falling into the 
Thames, many of which deals were, by high winds, often 
blown down, which made it very dangerous in the nights, 
although there was lanthornes and candles hung upon 
all the cross beams that held the pales together. About 
1645 the north end began to be rebuilt, and was finished 
in 1646; the building was of timbers, and very sub- 
stantial and beautiful, the width being 20 feet across, 
whereas the southern portion was only 12 feet across.” 

II. 1633-1666.—Only two booksellers occur 
during this period :— 

1. Henry Gosson, near to the Gate, 1635. 

2. Charles Tyus, at the Three Bibles on London 
Bridge, 1659-1664. According to the dates 
attached to Charles Tyus, I should think that he 
was in the New Buildings and was burnt out in 
this fire. The sign of the “ Three‘ Bibles,” asa 
bookseller’s sign, appears on the bridge again in 
1668. 

The fire of Sept. 2, 1666, destroyed the houses 
that had been built on the ruins of the fire of 
1633. 

III. 1666-1760.—In 1669 we find the northern 
part of the bridge rebuilt, though on a smaller 
scale.t The following are the booksellers who 
appear in this, the concluding portion of their 
appearance on the bridge :— 

1. T. Parkhurst, at the Golden Bible, next the 
Gate, 1667-1675. Parkhurst used to call his 
sign the “ Bible” as well as the “Golden Bible.” 
He was succeeded by Joseph Collyer, who is at 
the sign of the Bible in 1680, though in 1679 we 
find him in partnership with Stephen Foster at 
the Angel, for which see No. 7. 

2. Thos. Passinger (or Passenger), at the Three 


* William Pickering died 1571. 

+ There was only one gate on the bridge, and that at 
the Southwark end. 

t Travels of Cosmo III., Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
quoted by Thomson, 
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Bibles, about the middle of London Bridge, 1668- 
1687, succeeded by Eben. Tracey, whom we find 
there 1696-1712; H. Tracey, 1719-1722; and 
H. and J. Tracey in 1724. This is, no doubt, a 
revival of Tyus’s sign of the Three Bibles. 

3. Benj. Hurlock, over against St. Magnus’s 
Church on London Bridge, near Thames Street, 
1672. 

4. T. Taylor, the Hand and Bible in the New 
Buildings,* 1673-4, who was succeeded by Eliz. 
Smith, whom we find there in 1691. 

5. John Williamson, Sun and Bible in the Low 
Buildings,+ 1678.—In 1721 we find at the Sun 
and Bible; on London Bridge, H. Green, but 
whether it was the same house or not is not ascer- 
tained; but most probably it was, as houses used 
to retain their signs, excepting when the fancies or 
trades of their owners differed. 

6. Charles Passinger (or Passenger), probably a 
relation of Thos. Passinger (see No. 2), as both of 
them are found in many instances as agents for 
the same book. He was at the Seven Stars in the 
New Buildings 1678-1682. 

7. Joseph Collyer and Stephen Foster, at the 
Angel, a Fittle below the gate, 1679. In 1680 we 
find Jcs. Collyer at the Bible, under the gate, 
where he succeeded T. Parkhurst (see No. 1). 

8. John Back, at the Black Boy, near the draw- 
bridge, 1685-1696; succeeded by M. Hotham, who 
was there 1719-1721, and was probably burnt out 
in the fire which, on Sept. 11, 1723, destroyed a 
few houses near the gate. In 1692 there was a J. 
Bush at a second Black Boy on London Bridge, 
but where situated is not known. 

9. J. Blare,at the Looking-Glass, near the church, 
1689-1704.—This refers to St. Magnus’s Church, 
which was at the north end of the bridge. Blare 
was succeeded by F. Hodges 1710, Jas. Hodges 
1720-1757. In 1759 a History of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, was published at the Looking-Glass, but 
with no publisher’s name. Another shop with the 


sign of the Looking- Glass was occupied from|s§ 


1690 to 1721 by Thos. Norris. Two others used the 
same sign, Edward Midwinter, 1721, and T. Harris, 
1741-4. 

10. W. Thackeray, on London Bridge, printer 
and publisher, 1695.—W. Thackeray was at the 
Angel, in Duck Lane, near West Smithfield, in 
1687, but his name alone appears on several London 
Bridge publications. 

1l, A. Bettesworth, Red Lion, 1708-1715. In 
1715 he removed to Paternoster Row, and carried 
the Red Lion with him, where he took into 
partnership his son-in-law, Chas. Hitch. 

12. 8. Crowder & Co., on London Bridge, 1760. 

This completes my list of London Bridge book- 


* The northern part of the bridge. 

t+ The Low Buildings were the buildings erected after 
the fire of 1666, being much lower than their pre- 
pecessors, 


sellers, in which, so far as is at present ascertained, 
I have gathered together chips to indicate, as a 
writer in “N, & Q.” suggested, their whereabouts 
on the bridge. I believe that no such list has yet 
appeared, probably because the difficulties are at 
_ sight great, and materials for such a sketch 
are few. 

In this we see the gradual increase of trade from 
Pickering in 1556 to 1760, when we find only one 
remaining,—Crowder & Co. For more than two 
hundred years booksellers have been represented 
on the bridge, and have taken no mean active 
part in its eventful history. The bridge, as I have 
already shown, was visited by fire, twice with a 
disastrous effect and once only slightly. But these 
events, though only destroying about half the 
bridge, mark the history of booksellers into three 
distinct periods until the bridge was cleared of 
habitations. I cannot conclude without mention- 
ing that Mr. W. G. B, Page has added some 
notes, the result of his still accumulating infor- 
mation, which I have embodied, and tefully 
acknowledge. May I say that if an er comes 
upon anything that refers to the Soe Bridge 
booksellers, either Mr. W. G. B. Page or I shall 
be glad to hear of it ? G. J. Gray. 

5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 

The names in parentheses are the old forms of 
the names of the parishes, taken from Domesday 
Studies: an Analysis of the Somerset Survey 
(according to the Exon Codex) and of the Somerset 
Gheld Inquest of a.p. 1084, by the Rev. R. W. 
Eyton (London, Reeves & Turner, 1880). 

Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. . Murray’s Handbook to 
Somerset, M. Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dict., 


Names which contain the same root-word are 
often taken together, and one explanation suftices. 

Abbas Combe.—Abbot (L.—Syriac), 8. This 
is the name of the village round Templecombe 
Junction, so named from a commandery of the 
Knights Templars, to whom it was granted c. 1185, 
M.; see T., 234. L. abbas, an abbot, lit. a father, 
Syriac abba, a father ; see Rom. viii. 15, S. 

1, Aisholt (Terra olta); 2. Ashbrittle (Aissa); 
3. Ashill (Aissella); 4. Ashton Long (Eshtuna); 
5. Ash Priors (Aissa); 6. Ashwick (Esewica). The 
first syllable in all these words is esc, an ash tree. 

1, Aischolt, an ash wood, B. Holt, E.=a wood, 
or hold of wild animals, E. Jolt sometimes takes 
the form of shot, as Bagshot, T. 

2. Ashbrittle—This is a difficult termination, 
and the old form of the name gives no help, being 
merely Aissa, With this name we may compare 
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(a) Brettel Lane, Staffordshire ; (6) Britwell Priors 
and Britwell Salome, Oxfordshire ; (c) Britford, 
Wiltshire. (a) Brettel Lane may—bridle lane ; 
A.-S. bridel, a bridle. I know a path called the 
Bridle Walk, used only for riding, not for driving. 
(c) E. says Britford—the Briton’s ford ; see Bryt- 
ford, B. So brittle may=the Briton’s meadow ; 
lay, le, lea, leigh, from lege, meadow land, very 
frequent both as prefix and suffix. Ex., Brattleby 
(Linc.), the abode in the broad meadow. 

3. Ash-hill. 

4. Long Ash-ton.— A.-S. tun, an enclosure, 
hence a village, T. 

5. Priors.—Indicating a place belonging to a 
prior. 

6. Ashwick.—A.-S. vic, an abode, Lat. vicus, T. 

Aller (Alra), Allerton.—B. gives aler, alor, alr, 
wlr=the alder or elder tree. SS. says that the 
alder and elder are distinct. E. gives Allerton 
(Yorkshire), anc. Alred-istun, Aldred’s town. T., 
“ We have the alder at Allerton” (p. 321). 

Alford (Aldedeford) with Hornblotton (Hor- 
blaweton).—It is impossible here, as in so many 
other cases, to be certain of the origin of this name. 
1. It may have reference to the Al or Alum, which 
is the name of the river here. 2. It may come 
from eald, old, “the old ford.” 3. It may bea 
proper name, Ald (Scotch Auld). The old form of 
the name rather favours this explanation. 

Hornblowtown, Hornblawere, horn-blower, B. 
Note that the n is wanting in the old form. This 
was once neutral ground between two settlements. 

“ Each little farmer commonwealth was girt in by its 
own border or ‘ mark,’ a belt of forest or waste or fen, 
which parted it from its fellow villages, a ring of common 
ground which none of its settlers might take for his 
Own...... If a stranger came through this wood, or over 
this waste, custom bade him d/ow Ais horn as he came, 
for if he stole through secretly he was taken for a foe, 
and any man might lawfully slay him.”—Green's Sho 
History of the English People, p. 3. 

Angersleigh (Lega).— Anger, hanger, honger, a 
steep hill or bank. Ex., Clehonger (Heref.), the 
clay hill, Among the field-names in the tithe map 
of this parish (Milton Clevedon) is “the Hanging 
of Heron Hill,” the locality being a steep bank. It 
may be a proper name in this instance, Anger’s 
Leigh or meadow. S. gives lea, lay, ley, a meadow, 
A.-5. lech, led, cogn. with L. lucus, an open space 
in a wood. The surname Anger occurs in the 
Rolls of Parliament. Bardsley, English Surnames 
(p. 158), says, “Our ‘ Angers’ are not necessarily 
so irascible as they look, for they are but cor- 
ruptions of the ‘ Angevine of Anjou.’” 

Ansford or Almsford (Almondesford).—E. gives 
Almond, Haughmond, Haymond, Heckmond, 
Agmond, all from A’gmond, “ the protecting eye,” 
a man’s name. This is a good instance of the 
great changes which names undergo; so great, 
that unless we had their ancient forms it would 
be impossible to explain them. Almond’s Froome 


(Heref.), anc. Haymond’s Froome; Haughmond 
Abbey (Salop); Heckmondwick (Yorks), Aig- 
mond’s village; Amersham (Bucks), anc. Ag- 
mondes-ham. 

Axbridge (Alsebrugia).—To take the latter half 
first. Brugia—byrig—burgh, borough. This has 
frequently been corrupted into bridge ; ex., Bridge- 
water (two corruptions in one word)=Burgh 
Walter, the castle of Walter of Douay, who came 
over with the Conqueror. The unbridged state of 
the streams in Saxon times is shown by the fre- 
quent recurrence of the word ford—Oxford, Here- 
ford, Hertford, &c. 1. The little river Axe runs 
through Axbridge. T. includes this in his third 
branch of Celtic river-names, which embraces Esk, 
Axe, Usk, Ouse, Wash, and many more (see p. 135). 
2. If the old form Alse-brugia be the correct 
one, it is probably from Ella, a proper name. 
Ex., Alston (Cambs)—Ella’s town, E. 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 

(To be continued.) 


LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 

When visiting, some years since, at Buxted 
Park, the residence of the late Earl of Liverpool, 
I was present at the examination of many letters 
which had been addressed to the first earl when 
Prime Minister. A few of these letters were 
given to me for the sake of the autographs, and 
among them was one from Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
which does not appear to have been known to 
Lord Campbell, or, at all events, noticed by him. 
As it may be thought to contain some points 
of interest, I trust you will consider that it may 
be appropriately inserted in “N.&Q.” In 
this letter he alludes, and probably for the first 
time, to a retirement from his important office, a 
suggestion which he several times repeated before 
he finally relinquished his duties. 

My Dear Lord,—Baron Wood finishes soon his fif- 
teenth year as a Judge, which intitles him, upon retiring, 
toa Pension, which I presume you will be good enough to 
authorise me to tell him he may have. The 15» year closes 
on the 28h, Bailey declines moving to the Exchequer; 
and I must have a consultation with you as to a suc- 
cessor of Wood. I can’t write thus much about a Julge, 
who has completed his 15th year, without mentioning 
to you, under a Conviction that I am growing more and 
more unequal to the duties of my situation, that on the 
4th of June I shall have attained the close of my 71* 
year, and on the 6 that I shall have finished the 20th 
year of my Chancellorship; previously to undertaking 
that Office having been Chief Justice of the C. Pleas 
nearly two years, Solicitor and Attorney General nearly 


twelve years, and in a very laborious Situation in the pro- * 


fession about eight years before I became Solicitor General. 
After upwards of forty years’ hard labour, it cannot but 
be, that I feel my inability duly to discharge those great 
duties, to an adequate discharge of which, upon reviewing 
what has passed, I most sincerely and conscientiously 
feel that I was never equal. If I know myself, my dear 
Lord, I can willingly suffer much rather than expose to 
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inconvenience those with whom I have long acted, and to 
whom I have been, and am, sincerely attached. But to 
them, and among them to you particularly, it is my duty 
to say that I am conscious that, nay: as I have 
executed the functions of my Office, I am growing daily 
more and more unequal to the due discharge of them, 
and that, whenever satisfactory arrangement can be 
made, I ought to be ready to depart, I feel too that 
improvements in Welch Judicature—improvements in 
the administration of Justice in England, are much fitter 
Subjects to employ the min’ of a new Chancellor, with 
such assistance as my experience might afford him, than 
that of one who must soon depart, and who may be visit- 
ing upon others the inconveniences of an ill-judged 
System. As to Taylor's motion, I hope I shal) be pro- 
tected in my old age against a repetition of the disgrace 
of beating him by a majority of four only. You hit of 
the truth, and the whole truth, yesterday, when you said, 
that Scotch appeals are the cause of all that gives occa- 
sion for complaint, save my inability to labour as I have 
laboured. 


Y™, my dear Lord, most sincerely & truly 

May 23, 1822. Epox. 
From what the calculators of votes tell me I perswade 
myself that there is no doubt that the Roman Catholic 
Peers Bill will not get thro’ a second reading. Should 
it be otherwise, 1 do not think that I could bring my- 
self to hold the Seal if it was to be put to a Commis- 
sion for passing that Bill. I don’t wonder that Holland 
can anticipate a Speech, which would only be repetition 
of what has been often repeated. I believe I shall con- 
fine myself this time to the short speech, “ The non- 

Contents have it,” 
L. Prince. 


Crowborough, Sussex. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Tempest,” I. i, 21.—The late Mr. A. E. Brag, 
the well-known and most valued correspondent in 
“N. & Q.,” First Series, communicated to me, at 
the time in strict confidence (because he con- 
templated publication and naturally did not wish 
to be anticipated), several first-rate emendations 
of the text, and in particular one which, in my 
judgment at least (and I am a jealous conservator 
of that text), conclusively clears up a difficulty in 
the first Tempest crux. The folio, 1623, reads:— 

**You are a Counsellor, if you can command these 
Elements to silence, and worke the peace of the present, 
wee will not hand a rope more, use your authoritic,” 
Mr. Brae regarded present as a misprint for 
tempest. Save tm for rn, it is an anagram, and it 
is the title of the play. He read :— 

“You are a counsellor. If you can command these 
elements to silence, and work the peace of the Tempest, 
we will not hand a rope more. Use your authority.” 
Gonzalo, who is doing nothing, advises the boat- 
swain, and, in return, is told to mind his own 
business—that of a counsellor—and to use his 
authority as such to still the tempest. This I 
deem one of the finest and most unquestionable 
of all emendations of the text that the learning 
and sagacity of the critics have given us. 

CO, M. 

Athenzeum Club, 


“ Measure ror Measvre,” III. i. 95 and 98,~ 
Cua. The prenzie, Angelo. 
Is. ......In prenzie gardes,” 

This repetition of prenzie, as the Cambridge editors 
remark, goes to prove strongly that it is a true 
word and no counterfeit, oreover, the onl 
conjectural changes worth noticing, priestly an 
precise, though at first sight they seem to give 
sufficiently good sense, fail, There is an over-far 
cry from prenzie to either, an over-difficult ductus 
literarum. Priests were distinct in offices, powe 
and dress, hence priestly gards or bordures woul 
be specially inappropriate. Precise, again, as noted 
by Dyce, has its accent on the wrong syllable, nor 
do I think it congruous, Angelo was no English 
puritan, nor were these puritans likely to wear 
gards. While in name and outwardly an angel 
there is nothing to lead us to believe that he dis- 
liked anything that would declare his hereditary 
rank and position, or that he pared his new robes 
as joint and premier vicegerent any more than he 
did his new authority. For these reasons, and on 
the principle that words or phrases that afford 
good sense are to be retained, I would retain 
prenzie as an English adjective formed by Shake- 
speare or some other from the old Italian word 
used by Boccaccio and others, prenze alias prence, 
a prince or ruler. Not that “The prenzie Angelo” 
meant merely that he was princely in rank ; it 
was the echo of the popular voice that proclaimed 
him the model of a true, impartial, moral, and 
severe prince. What tends to confirm this ex- 
planation is that the Second Folio substitutes 
princely, apparently as a more familiar word. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to add that I thought 
that I had communicated this to “ N. & Q.” some 
years ago. Br. Nicnoison, 


Sonvet CXIIL, 14, “ 

“ My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue.” 
Dyce appears to consider this reading more than 
doubtful, and places [?) after it in his note, though 
adopting no change in his text. At one time 
Malone thought it wanted sense, and most, I think, 
must admit that as ordinarily read it does, whether 
as regards the line alone or its preceding lines. 
The explanation he afterwards gave can commend 
itself to no one, for he construes “maketh mine 
untrue ” as an English equivalent of “ is the cause 
of my untruth.” Besides, Shakespeare’s argument 
is not that he is untrue, but so true that his eye is 
untrue. Hence Malone’s, Collier's, and Lettsom’s 
emendations—substantially one—may be expressed 
as “ makes mine eye untrue,” and this undoubtedly 
gives the sense required, though, I think, some- 
what at the expense of the Shakespearian rhythm. 
But this sense better expressed may be obtained 
without altering a letter, if we take mine not as 
the possessive pronoun, but as Anglo-French for 
the French mine, now spelled by us mien, 
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grave gives us “ Mine......favor......feature [ef. 
1. 12 of this sonnet], outward face or show,” and 
the word in these senses forms a fitting conclusion 
to the thoughts previously expressed, and binds up 
the expression of a homogeneous thought. The 
difference between this mien reading and the 
changed one mine eye is that the latter refers the 
untruth directly to the eye, while mien, agreeing 
thus much better with the context, refers the un- 
truth to the appearance or “‘ outward show ” of the 
object when presented by the eye to the mind, for 
the it that shapes them (the various objects) to 
your feature is the mind. 

It may be worth noting, by the way, that though 
Spenser uses the word mien, spelling it meane, 
and others also, neither Sherwood nor Minsheu, 
nor any other dictionary that I have consulted, 
even to that of Dyche, 1752, gives the word. The 
first in which I have found it is Ash’s, 1775, where 
it is spelled mien. Br. Nicwotson. 


Mr. Lorrie’s “History or Lonpoy.”—I 
have just had an hour’s look at Mr. Loftie’s His- 
tory of London. Will you allow me space for a 
few words in vindication of old friends who have 
passed away—one, if not both, correspondents of 

N. & Q.”—and to correct an error or two? 

Vol. i. p. 323, as to “the ruthlessness of Gwilt’s 
restoration” of St. Saviour’s Church, Mr. Doll- 
man, our latest and highest authority, says :— 
“These works, done under the superintendence 
of Mr. Gwilt, in a most careful, accurate, and 
conscientious manner, the old work being pre- 
served wherever practicable,” &c. In the designs 
for restoration, that of Mr. Gwilt, jun., was the 
best, and won the premium of one hundred 
guineas. “‘. he existing tout ensemble of the east 
end, conforming strictly as it does to the original 
design, is an evidence of Mr. Gwilt’s scrupulous 
care, and cannot but be regarded as very satis- 
factory,”—and more to the same effect. Our 
other best Southwark antiquary fares no better. 
These are the words: ‘‘Some ridiculous sugges- 
tions as to the meaning of the word neckenger.” 
These ridiculous suggestions are Mr. 
Corner’s, carefully given, and probably quite 
right. They were published in “N. & Q.,” 
2™¢S. iii. 417. I have—Old Southwark and its 
People, p. 302—taken the same line of ex- 
planation as Mr. Corner did, viz., that the name 
we takes its origin from a gallows there 

nown as the devil’s neckinger, or neckerchief, 
or hempen collar, or what not. 

Mr. Loftie is at fault as to Shakespeare. He 
did not “own the Boar's Head in the High 
Street of Southwark, opposite the east end of St. 
Saviour’s Church.” Shakespeare never owned 
any house in Southwark. Fastolfe owned it, and 
Jeft it as part foundation of Magdalen College, 


Oxford, through Bishop Wainfleet. ‘His brother, 
Edmond Shakespeare,” never “had a monument 
in St. Saviour’s Church”; the record of his death 
is in the register, and he had the distinction of a 
forenoon knell of the great bell. The Globe 
Theatre can scarcely be said to have been “his.” 
Shakespeare was a “deserving man,” so Burbage 
says, and he was admitted to share with others 
what were called “the profits of the house,” and 
he wrote, say, two plays a year for the Globe. I 
could animadvert upon more of the same sort, but 
this will suffice. W. Renpwe. 


Appitioys To Mr. H. B. “ Dic- 
TIONARY OF RepupPLicateD Worps,” 1866 (see 
“N. & Q.,” 6 S. ii. 163 ; vi. 183, 202).—Earlier 
instances in italics :— 

Bee-bee. Nursery name for sleep. 

Bim-bom. Inscription on medizval ‘‘ Great 
Tom” of Oxford, “ N. & Q.,” 3° S. ii. 369. 

Blinking and jinking. Scott’s Antiquary, ii. 
ch. ix. 

Caurimaury. Piers Plowman, E.E.T.S., ii. 61. 

Clinkum-clankum. Scott’s Rob Roy, ch. xxi. 

Cuntey-cuntey. Cowel’s Law Dictionary, 1727, 


8.0. 
Dish-dash, “N. & Q.,” 6 S. iii. 93. 
Driggle-draggle. Locrine, a tragedy, 1595, iii. 3. 
Du-du. Byron, Don Juan. 

Handy-dandy. Piers Plowman, E.E.T.S., pt. ii. 
Hickelty-pickelty. Hickelty Pickeliy, a Medley 

of Characters, 8vo. 1708. 

Hubble-shubble. Halliwell, s.v. “ Hubble.” 
Luddy-fuddy. “N. & Q.,” 4" 5S. x. 430. 
Mense or Sense. Scott’s Pirate, 1822, i. 179. 
Miminy-piminy. Memoir of Annie Keary, 

1882, p. 18. 

Mish-mash. Cf. Germ. misch-masch. 
Nick-nackatory. “N. & Q.,” 6" 8. v. 397. 
Nick-nackets. Scott’s Rob Roy, 1818, vol. ii. 
Nickity-nackity. “N. & Q.,” 4" 5S. v. 65. 
Nippy-nappy. ‘‘N. & Q.,” 4" 58. v. 380. 
Roister Doister. Udall’s comedy, before 1553. 
Rowley-powley. The Ill-Effects of the Game of 

Rovwlet, or Rowley-Powley, 8vo. 1744. 

Rum-strum. Life of B. M. Carew, glossary at 


end. 
Silly-Billy. 
Ta-ta. Bright, Zarly Engl. Church MHist., 1878, 
Tippy-tappy. “N. & Q.,” 4" 5. v. 380. 
Titter-tatter. “N. & Q,” 6S. iv. 316. 
Tit for tat. Tit for Tat, an Epistle from a 
Nobleman to a D.D., fol., 1734. 
Tol-lol. Farewell. 
Trolli-lolli, Piers Piowman, E.E.T.S., ii. 99. 
Tussey-mussey. Earl of Dorset, 1686 (ed. 
1707, ii. 74). 
Wiffle-waffle. “N. & Q.,” 1" 5S. viii. 95. (Cor- 
rected from 6" §, ii. 163.) 
Wissel-wassel, “N. & Q.,” 45S. x. 525, 
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Many others doubtless are to be found in the 
issues of the English Dialect Society and similar 
glossaries. Reference may also be made to Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture; Wheatley, p. 14. For in- 
stances from St. Augustine, see Trench on St. 
Augustine, 1851, p. 26,n. The titles of novels 
and children’s books will supply many, such 
as “Highways and Byways,” “Rambles and 
Scrambles.” Ww. C. B. 


In Indian parlance hubble-bubble is the onoma- 
topoetic designation of the common water-pipe of 
the country; the Persian kalyéin, the Arabic 
shisha, the Turkish ndrgilé, the Hindustani hukka 
or hookah. The tam-tam, or, as it is generally 
pronounced, tom-tom, is, properly speaking, the 
sound of the dohl, or small hand-beaten drum of 
the country ; but it is often applied by Europeans 
to the drum itself. Tum-tum, a word whose 
origin I am ignorant of, is nearly universally used 
to denote a two-wheeled vehicle of the dog-cart 
class. The reduplication of words, generally 
effected by a change of the initial consonant of 
the second or rhyming factor of the compound, 
is a well-known characteristic of the Hindustani 
language. W. F. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Noncoyrormist CHAPELS DEDICATED TO 
Saints.—From an article in the Globe of May 29, 
on the “ Parliamentary Return of all Places re- 
gistered for Religious Worship in England and 
Wales,” I quote the following, which is surely 
worth preserving :— 

“Tt is only of late years that Protestant Noncon- 
formists have dedicated their chapels to saints. There 
are now, however, a very considerable number, and the 
patronage of legendary as well as Scriptural saints 
appears to be freely invoked. The Presbyterians have 
about 20 chapels dedicated to St. Andrew, and, strangely 
enough, that apostle appears to be favoured by no other 
denomination. The same is the case with St. George, 
who gives his name to about half a score Presbyterian 
chapels. St. Paul is invoked for 9 Methodist chapels, 
4 Independent, and 3 Presbyterian. 1 Independent and 
1 Presbyterian chapel are dedicated to St. James, while 
St. John’s name is borne by 5 Wesleyan, 4 Presbyterian, 
and 1 Independent chapel. 3 Methodist chapels are 
dedicated to St. Peter, and 1 Presbyterian. St. Luke 
claims 1 Independent, St. Mark 1 Presbyterian, and St. 
Barnabas 1 Methodist chapel. St. Mary and St. Ste- 
phen patronize a very small number of Presbyterian 
and Independent chapels. The non-Scriptural saints 
invoked are St. Anne, St. Nicholas, St. Augustine, St. 
Columba (for a Presbyterian chapel), St. David, and St. 
Clement. The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists have a 
chapel dedicated to St. Joan. Of chapels dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity the Methodists have 21, the Presby- 
terians 12, the Independents 10, and the Baptists 9. 5 
Independent places of worship, 2 Baptist, 1 Presbyte- 
rian, 1 Methodist, and 1 Unitarian bear the designation 
of Christ Church,” 

J. M. 


Proyvunciation or “ Wrorr.”—I was recently 
told by a lady residing at Bermondsey that a 


servant had lately come into her house (a vicarage, 
I may remark) who very much puzzled her at first 
by her peculiar pronunciation of the word whole : 
**T have done the wole of it, mum,” sounding 
strongly the w at the beginning of the word. I 
asked what county the girl came from, and the 
reply was, “ Lancashire.” Pror. Skeat’s remark 
at once occurred to me: “ The spelling with initial 
w is curious, and points back to a period when a 
w sound was initially prefixed in some dialect and 
afterwards became general ; this pronunciation is 
now again lost.” Not quite, it would seem, as it 
still appears to be retained in a part of Lancashire, 
Pror. Sxeat thinks that the spelling with w does 
not date before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; but the analogy of “one” shows that 
the sound ofan initial w may have existed without 
the letter itself in the written word. 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Sr. Avevstive’s JupGMENT OF THE TIME OF 
Carist’s Birtu.—Christ was born when the days 
were at the shortest, “ ut diminuto noctis curriculo 
defectionem sentiant opera tenebrarum ”—that the 
chariot wheels of the night being taken off, the 
works of darkness may drive heavily. He must 
increase, said the Baptist, but I must decrease. 
John was therefore born at midsummer, when the 
days grow shorter and shorter; but Christ about 
the calends of January, when the days wax longer 
and longer, giving at once both life to man and 
length to days (serm. xxii., De Tempore). 

Wituiam Pratt. 


Fork-torE or Hoty Cross:—I have come 
across the following statement in the Transactions 
of the Kisfaludy Society for 1867. The synod 
held in Worms in 1316 ordered that the general 
public should not be admitted to witness on Good 
Friday the “elevation of the Holy Cross,” but 
that the ceremony should be performed behind 
locked doors in the presence of the priests only. 
The reason for this prohibition given by the 
synod was 
“because there is a superstition prevalent among the 
people to the effect that anybody who has witnessed the 
elevation of the crucifix will not die during that year, 
and in consequence it has occurred that large crowds of 
people have ap a to the place [sic], and have often 
interrupted the solemn ceremony.” 

L. L. K. 


Aurries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mitron’s Avrograru.—In 1820 Charles Lamb 
gave to his friend William Wordsworth a copy of 
the first edition of Milton’s Paradise Regained, 
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which has on the page opposite the title the follow- 
ing inscription: “C. Lamb to the best knower 
of Milton, & therefore the worthiest Occupant 
of this pleasant Edition. . June 24, 1820.” From 
such an inscription this copy derives a superlative 
interest, which, however, is increased by its having 
on the last page of the “ Samson Agonistes,” which 
forms part of the volume, after the “ Omissa,” 
what seems to be an abbreviated autograph of 


Milton, a sort of monogram, thus written, ie 


Not having observed this in any other copy, I am 
desirous of ascertaining whether such a form of 
the poet’s autograph is recorded. If it be his auto- 
graph and his own copy of the poem, it came, by a 
ppy destiny, after 150 years of anonymous owner- 
ship, through the intervention of Charles Lamb, 
to another great poet, “ the best knower of Milton,” 
and one of a kindred spirit in purity and elevation 
of thought. W. E. Bucxtey. 


Loxcrettow's “ Gotpen Lecenp.”— 
1. “ The Elixir of Perpetual Youth, 
Called Alcohol, in the Arab speech.” 
What authority is there for saying that Alcohol 
was the Arabic word for Elixir, the quintessence, 
or philosopher’s stone, the chemical powder of 
production (see Cotgrave, s.v.)? 
2. “ We had baffling winds, and sudden flaws 
Struck the sea with their cat’s-paws.” 
Flaw is a word of Scandinavian origin, cf. Norw. 
flage, a sudden gust of wind ; also snow, rain, or 
hail, which comes suddenly and goes quickly off 
_ (see Jamieson). Compare also the Du. 
aag, a shower, storm, gust, Cat’s-paw is a 
nantical term meaning the surface of the sea 
ruffled by a light and occasional breeze in calm 
weather. Is the term peculiarly English, or can 
it be paralleled from any other language ? 
3. “Lvcrrer. Of a truth, it almost makes me laugh, 
To sce men leaving the golden grain 
To gather in piles the pitiful chaff 
That old Peter Lombard thrashed with his brain, 
To have it caught up and tossed again 
On the horns of the Dumb Ox of Cologne!” 
What is the origin of this phrase, referring, I 
suppose, to the syllogism called the Dilemma ? 
A. L. Marnew. 
Oxford. 


Tae Greek and Awncrican Cuvurcues. — 
Theodore Wesselowski became Russian ambassador 
at London in 1717, and according to a Russian 
biographical work, Entsyklopetcheskie Leksikon 
(1837, vol. ix.), he soon after his appointment 
“endeavoured to bring about a union between 
the Greek Chtrch and the Church of England as 
the United Orthodox Apostolic Church, and he 
availed himself of this opportunity to build a 
Greek church in London.” Now, where was this 
erected? Since 1677 there had been a Greek 


church in Soho, which, after many vicissitudes, in 
passing through the hands of French Protestants, 
English Dissenters, and others, still stands, or 
recently stood, in Crown Street, St. Giles’s. But 
where was the church built by Wesselowski? 
And where did the Greeks in the City meet for 
worship before the erection of their present church 
in London Wall? Where can I find any details 
of the negotiations set on foot between 1717 and 
1720 for the union of the two Churches? Wesse- 
lowski was in London as ambassador for those 
years, and during the same period Wake was 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Robinson was 
Bishop of London. Have the lives of these 
prelates been published ; and, if so, is any men- 
tion made of negotiations such as the Russian 
encyclopedist describes ? JAYDEE. 

— church of St, Mary the Virgin, Crown Street, 
Soho Square, now occupies the site of the Greek Church 
referred to, which was consecrated in 1677.] 


A Curious Lirrte Boox.—I send you acopy, 
word for word, of a curious little book, containing 
seven pages, which came into my possession some 
time ago, when the library at Weston Hall, in 
Wharfedale, was dispersed. It had remained there 
doubtless from the time when the anonymous 
writer deposited it with Dr. Vavasour until the 
books were sold after the death of his successor 
Mr. Christopher Dawson. Can any of your readers 
say to what the book refers or who wrote it? It 
is printed on ribbed letter-paper, is bound in tree- 
calf, and the leaves are gilt-edged. On p. 1, evi- 
dently in the author’s handwriting, is :— 

“To Doctor Vavasour. 

“Sir,—T. 2 Author begs Leave to deposite this little 
Book in your Hands for the purpose mentioned in the 
Title-page.” 

Then follows :— 

“A | Method | taken to secure the Fame |of a| 
Curious Discovery. | Printed, May 24, 1793. 

“A | Method, &c. | The following ninety-eight letters, 
viz. aaaaaaaa, bb, eccc, dddd, eeececeeeeee, ffif, gg, 


Author, 

“The present circumstances of the person who made 
this discovery do not as yet admit of its being made 
public, which is no small mortification to the author, 
who is therefore obliged to take this method of securing 
at least the fame of the invention. 

“« The first idea of this matter occurred to the author 
as early as the year 1780,and on being mentioned to 
some friends was treated as chimerical: However, before 
the expiration of that year, the author had the satisfac- 
tion of realizing the idea by experiments, which have 
been prosecuted from time to time ever since, and that 
under every species of oppression, which human malig- 
nity could throw in the way.” 

J. Antuur Brxys. 


Sr. Miparv, tae Sr. 
When in Belgium in June, 1881, I found the 
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peasantry in Flanders much exercised respecting 
the weather, especially on or about the 8th of that 
month, the féte day of St. Médard, one of the 
Apostles of Flanders. He was revered, amongst 
other reasons, “‘ pour sa grande influence sur le 
temps.” Said one peasant, “S’il pleut le jour de 
Saint Médard il pleut quarante jours”; and 
another, “ Quatre semaines de froid quand il fait 
froid ce jour-la.”. What is the origin of this 
superstition? St. Médard was Bishop of Noyon 
in the sixth century ; after interment in his own 
cathedral his remains were removed by Clotaire 
to Soissons, on account of the miracles they 
wrought. Had this removal, like that of St. 
Swithin, anything to do with the superstition ? 

J. MasKet, 

Emanuel Hospital, 8.W, 


DemonstraTive.—Is the use of demonstrative 
in the sense of forward, obtrusive, pretentious, 
admissible, or ought it to be relegated to the slang 
dictionary ? We may speak of “a demonstrative 
proof,” “a demonstrator in anatomy,” “a public 
demonstration,” but would it be correct to speak 
of a tom-tit as “a demonstrative little bird”? 

R. ©. A. Prior. 


 ANTIQUITAS S£CULI JUVENTUS MUNDI.”—Who 
is the author of this apophthegm, and what is its 
exact meaning? I should be glad of an early 
reply ; as, if it means what I suppose, it wil? form 
a good alternative motto for my Antiquarian 
Magorzine. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


A Novet.—Some fifteen years ago I read a 
then recently published novel of which I am 
anxious to recover the name. The principal in- 
cident in the book was the escape of the hero, a 
sane patient, from a lunatic asylum, accompanied 
by two of his friends, the party making their way 
across country mounted on racehorses, 

HI1RONDELLE, 


Famity or MaJsenpiz.—Who was the wife of 
Louis Arnold Majendie (1710-81), some while a 
merchant at Lisbon, and the younger brother of 
Dr. John James Majendie, Queen Charlotte’s pre- 
ceptor? There appear to have been eight children 
of the marriage, five sons and three daughters, 
The former left no issue. Among the descendants 
of the latter is the present Earl Waldegrave. 


New Univ. Club. 


work, just published, iverpool Munici 

Records, by ‘Sir James A. Picton, it is stated 
(p. 87) that in 1568 the Corporation of the 
borough ordered that “every Miller on warning 
shall bring his toll-dish to Mr. Mayor to a lawful 
size thereof sealed under a penalty of 6d.” This 
toll-dish I take to be the measure which the miller 


was by custom allowed out of any certain ee 
of grain, brought to his mill for grinding. Is 
be glad to know more of this custom, either by 
direct statement or reference to authorities, 
Coryetivs WALForD. 
Belsize Park Gardens. 


A Curistentne Custom 1x toe West.—R. K., 
writing to the Western Morning News (Plymouth) 
under date of Jan. 4, 1883, says :— 

“I was driving the other day, when on passing a 
market trap I suddenly had a cake thrust into my hands 
amidst shouts of ‘The squire has get ’en.’ I said, ‘ Really 
I am much obliged, but I do not want it.’ ‘Oh! but 
you must have it; it is the christening cake, was the 
rejoinder, shouted out by the now passing occupants of 
the trap. After they had driven on, I asked my coach- 
man (who has lived in the parish full forty years) 
whether he could explain the matter; and he told me 
‘that the cake was given to the first person that was 
met by a christening party on the way to church,’ I 
accordingly handed the cake to him, as he was on the 
box, and therefore was clearly entitled to it. He was 
delighted, as he said, ‘ Well, I’ve heard tell of the 
nt all my life, but this is the first I have ever met 
with,’” 

Does the custom exist elsewhere ? 
Harry Hems, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

[Besides the Western Antiquary, see Henderson's 
Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, 1879, p. 12, where 
Durbam, Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall are cited. } 


Russert. Worstep.—For years past I have 
been in the habit of wearing for common use a 
coat of a material called by my tailors “ Russell 
cord”; and I always took for granted it was a 
kind of stout alpaca, and made, therefore, from 
the wool of the species of llama which is called 
by that name. But, turning over an old volume 
of “N. & Q.,” I find a query (one of several 
“Commercial Queries,” 4% §. ix. 37) by 
W. A. 8. R. in reference to “ Russell worsted ” 
(doubtless the same stuff), in which it is stated 
that “it has been in use for four or five centuries.” 
If this be really the case it can have nothing to do 
with the alpaca, which can only have been intro- 
duced after the discovery of America. Indeed, 
four or five centuries would almost carry us back 
to the first establishment of such manufactures in 
England, when worsted derived its name from 
the town of Worstead (formerly written Worstede), 
in Norfolk, where it was first made in this coun- 
try. W. A. S. R.’s query was never, I believe, 
answered, and it would be of interest if some of 
your readers could explain the origin of the name 
of this “ black stuff.” W. T. Lyx. 

Blackheath. 


Carp Famity.—I should feel greatly obliged 
for any information as to this family, who lived in 
London about 1760. John or William was a 
king’s messenger, lived in Lincoln’s Inn Fields or 
Islington (1790 1), and died about 1820, J. 8, 
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Sxemmy anv Sxinsum.—At a school where I 
was, we had a boy from the North (Northumber- 
land, I fancy), and he nicknamed the head master 
“Skemmy.” When asked the reason, he said that 
the master was like their vicar, and he was a 
“skemmy.” Now, last year I was staying with 
some friends in the county of Durham, and whilst 
out walking we came across some men shooting 
pigeons from a trap. I remarked upon the cruelty 
of the sport, whereupon one of their number said, 
“Oh, they are up to nought, they are only 
skemmies.” A few days ago I chanced to pass a 
bird-dealer’s shop up here in London, and seeing 
the same kind of pigeons, I entered the shop and 
asked the man their breed. He told me that most 
of them were “duffers,” or ‘‘ common shooters,” 
but he added “There are a few ‘ skinnums’ amongst 
them.” What is the derivation and meaning of 
these two words ? Homeros, 


Lyre, or Lyre’s Cary, co. Somerset.—I should 
feel much indebted to any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
for information respecting this extinct family. I 
believe there was a pedigree by H. M. Lyte 
printed in 1867, but there is no copy to be found 
at the British Museum. 

W. U. 8S. Guanvitte Ricuarps. 

Windlesham, Surrey. 

[ Lyte’s Cary Manor House has been the subject of a 
little brochure which was noticed in “N. & Q,” 58, 
xii. 400. See also Marshall’s Genealogist's Guide. | 


Sir Georce Cuatmers, Patnter.—In Dalla- 
way’s edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting 
there is an engraved group of Jamesone, his 
wife and child, said to be from the original in 
the possession of “Sir George Chalmers, Painter, 
Edinburgh.” Who was Sir George? Could it 
have been Mr. George Chalmers, author of Cale- 
donia, &c.? If so, information as to the locality 
of this interesting picture will be esteemed. 

Joun Buttocu. 

Aberdeen, 

(Sir George is stated to have been the representative 
of the Chalmerses of Cults, Baronete. ] 


“Tre Cattinc or A GentLemAy.”—Can any 
correspondent give an account of this book, which 
I find in a bookseller’s catalogue attributed to the 
author of The Whole Duty of Man? A. 8. P. 


A Srippte Evnoravine.—I have a stipple en- 

ving printed in colours: size twenty-eight inches 
high by twenty inches wide, date probably 1780- 
1800, subject, Christ blessing little children. A 

up of about twelve figures is assembled in a 
Building, through an arched opening of which a 
landscape is seen in the background ; a large round 
pillar is behind the head of Christ, I wish to ask 
who was the artist and who the engraver. The 
composition and execution are both excellent. All 


lettering was cut away from my copy when it was | 


mounted for framing long ago. Also, I would ask, 
What is the title of the picture ? 
W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast, 


Prorerty.—In ‘an article on the “ Churchwar- 
dens’ Accounts of Bassingbourne, Cambridgeshire,” 
in the Antiquary for January, 1883, an extract is 
given referring to the play held on St. Margaret’s 
Day, 1511, in which the following passage occurs : 
* Fyrst paid to the garnement man for garnements 
propyrte and playe book, xx* ij*.” Is there an 
earlier instance than this of the use of the word in 
its theatrical sense ? HIRONDELLE. 


Brooxine, THE Marine Painter.—Do any 
biographies of him exist, and, if so, which is the 
best ? Semper Fipe.is, 


AvutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“ This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain, 
But it will bloom in winter’s snow 
Ere we two meet again.” M. N,. G. 
“ Friends, when you think I am like to die, 
Carry me where the sea is roaring ; 
There on my last bed let me lie, 
And list to the long wave landward ae ¥ 
I, V. V. 


Replies. 


AREUTHNOT'S “ MISCELLANEOUS WORKS,” 
(6% S, vii. 406, 451.) 


There are two circumstances which render 
it very difficult to obtain any distinct evidence 
on this question, namely, the large number of 
anonymous political and satirical writers of 
the first part of the last century, and the number 
of small clubs and coteries into which they 
were divided. These men met together every 
day and discussed the news and the political 
literature of the day. One made a suggestion or 
threw out a hint, which was approved and ap- 
plauded ; he was pressed to work it out and print 
it, but he replied, ‘ No, I have not the time to do 
it,” and, turning to a friend, would say, “If you 
will write it out and print it, I will help you to 
any extent.” Thus many a pamphlet was written ; 
and as it was to some extent a composite produc- 
tion, each of the friends could say, “Upon my 
honour I did not write it.” This is well illus- 
trated in Steele’s celebrated Crisis. Steele says 
the first idea of it was given by Mr. Moore, of the 
Inner Temple, who promised to revised the legal 
part; Steele wrote it “hand in hand with him ”; 
when it was set up in type copies were sent to 
Messrs. Addison, Lechmere, Minshall, and Hoad- 
ley ; from these corrected copies the pamphlet as 
issued was prepared. Arbuthnot was intimate 
with many of the best pamphlet writers of the 
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time, and from his very nature and pursuits, 
though brimming over with wit and satire, he 
was far more likely to suggest and assist than to 
elaborate and complete ; and as he was quite in- 
different to all feelings of pride or self-love, so 
what he wrote was wholly at the service of any of 
his friends. Hence it must be impossible to dis- 
tinguish what he wrote from what he suggested. 
It is not safe to trust to internal evidence alone, 
and of-direct evidence in the writings of others 
there is very little to be found. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to observe that the 
Glasgow edition of 1751 was certainly printed in 
1750. It is mentioned in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for September, and reviewed in the Monthly 
Review for that same month. And the very 
characteristic and petulant denunciation by his 
son, “ They are not the works of my late father, 
but an imposition on the public,” bears date 
Sept. 25, 1750, Whoever was the editor, he 
appears to have been a man of but little literary 
knowledge. Early in the following year he printed 
a supplement, pp. 1-81, with this curious preface : 
“To the Publick,—Since the publication of the 
two volumes of this Author's Works, some Gentle- 
men have been so gracious to assist us with the 
Pieces mark’d with an Asterism (!), which in jus- 
tice to the Publick we present them with gratis.” 
This supplement contains the four pieces which 
Mr. Lestiz Sternen mentions as being in the 
edition of 1770. Copies with this have new title- 
pages bearing the date of 1751. The real date of 

ublication is important, because Barron published 
rdon’s works in October, 1750, in which he 
appears to claim for Gordon “The Dedication to a 
reat Man,” already printed in Arbuthnot’s works. 
In the Monthly Review it is observed that Barron 
gives no authority for the authorship of these 
tracts (iii. 464), just as it had been remarked in 
the previous month that the unknown editor of 
Arbuthnot’s works failed to authenticate for his 
author the works which he then printed. The 
reviewer, however, distinctly states (iii. 399) that 
the letter to Dean Swift was just published as the 
work of Mr. Gordon ; hence every later critic has 
copied this assertion, which if true tended to throw 
doubt on the value of the Works of Arbuthnot. 
I very much doubt, however, whether there is any 
foundation for the statement, for the two tracts 
are perfectly different. The title of Arbuthnot’s 
letter is, “A Letter to the Reverend Mr. Dean 
Swift occasioned by a satyre said to be written 
by him, Entitled, A Dedication to a Great 
Man concerning Dedications Discovering among 
other wonderful secrets what will be the present 
Posture of Affairs a Thousand years hence. By a 
Sparkish Pamphleteer of Button’s Coffee- House,” 
os The title of Gordon’s letter is, “A 
ication to a Great Man concerning Dedica- 
tions, Discovering amongst other Wonderful 


secrets what will be the present posture of affairs 
a thousand years hence,” pp. 1-39. 

I will say nothing as to the respective wit of 
the two letters ; my object being now only to point 
out that they are perfectly distinct, and that, 
therefore, the publication of Gordon’s works in no 
way invalidates the claim put forward by the 
Glasgow editor for the “ Letter to Dean Swift,” 
as being by Arbuthnot. 

I do not quite see why the little tract on the 
last days of Bishop Burnet should be deemed a 
brutal performance if really printed shortly after 
his death. It might well be so styled if it had 
been printed prior to his death, which took place 
on March 17, 1714/15. It is probable that Ar- 
buthnot much disliked Burnet, perhaps despised 
him. The tract was printed within nine months of 
his death, and is full of wit ; it is evidently written 
by some one well acquainted with the facts, and I 
should think most probably Arbuthnot wrote it, 
or at least the greater part of it ; but it does not, 
therefore, follow of necessity that he published it. 
The kindly nature of the man certainly renders that 
somewhat improbable. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Routraven Peerace (6" §, vii. 87, 109, 153, 
168, 198, 229, 290, 389).—As the descendant of a 
house which shared with the Ruthvens of Gowrie 
in the Forfeitures of 1584, I should like, while 
yet in time, to be allowed to offer a few remarks 
on the history of the peerage of Ruthven of Free- 
land; for that is the title here in question, the 
Ruthven peerage being, of course, the original 
Parliamentary lordship of the Gowrie family. 

Mr. Rovnp has brought very sweeping and 
very heavy charges against the entire Peerage of 
Scotland, in saying that the succession to the title 
of Ruthven of Freeland is “little less than dis- 
creditable” to that Peerage. After this, it is a 
comparatively trifling matter that he should openl 
charge Ulster, and by implication also Lyon, with 
grave departures from the way of righteousness, 

Mr. Rovunp is evidently anxious to impress 
upon us a thesis which is = mows by Mr. Foster 
in his Peerage, that there is no indefeasible nobility 
of blood in Scotland. I must take leave to except to 
this view. The true statement of the case as regards 
the nobility of blood of the peers of Scotland I 
take to be this, that it rests, in the case of the 
ancient, and of most of the comparatively modern, 
members of that Peerage, on the pre-existent baro- 
nial status of our Lords of Parliament, when as 
_ the dignity of Lord of Parliament was not, 

he Parliament of old, says Sir George Mackenzie 
of Rosehaugh, was the King’s Baron Court, in which 
all freeholders were obliged to give suit and pre- 
sence in the same manner that men appear yet at 
other head courts. And again, speaking of the 


second estate of the Parliament of Scotland, Sir 
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George names them, as an estate, “The Barrons, 
in which estate are comprehended all Dukes, Mar- 
quesses, Earles, Viscounts, Lords, and the Com- 
missioners for the Shires,” these last being the 
representatives of the lesser barons, after that 

rtion of the baronial order had finally acquiesced 
in representation, an acquiescence which it took 
the whole long period from 1427 to 1587 to bring 
about. But the lesser barons did not cease to be 
an integral portion of the baronial order by reason 
of their eventual acceptance of the principle of 
representation, any more than the Scottish peers 
ceased to be such when they agreed at the Union 
in 1707 that certain elected members of their body 
-_ represent the entire body in the House of 

8. 


Mr. Rovnp casts doubts upon the burning of 
the Place of Freeland. I have not searched the 
various possible sources of contemporary informa- 
tion as to events of the period indicated, because 
I consider that such a fact must have been noto- 
rious, And, in any case, whether it were noto- 
rious or not, it is far more credible that a Scottish 
peer’s country seat should have been accidentally 
destroyed by fire than that the peer himself should 
have set fire to it in order to burn a supposed 
inconvenient document, or should have falsely 
alleged that his house was so destroyed—which 
seems to be the dilemma led up to by Mr. Rouwn’s 
language. With regard to the representation, 
during the early part of the eighteenth century, 
of the family of Ruthven of Freeland by Sir 
William Cunningham of Cunninghamhead, the 
facts are duly set forth by Sir Bernard Burke in 
his Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies (second edit., 
1844) under the heading of the Cunninghamhead 
title. I am, therefore, quite unable to see with 
what justice Sir Bernard can be accused of any- 
thing approaching to suppression because he does 
not repeat those facts in his Peerage. 

The Retours also, both special and general, 
bear the same witness. The special and general 
services of David, Lord Ruthven, as heir of 
Thomas, Lord Ruthven, his father, are both dated 
May 16, 1673 (Ing. Spec., Perth, 853; Ing. Gen., 
5631), while the similar services of Sir William 
Cunningham, third baronet of Cunninghamhead 
(erroneously printed “second” in Burke's Extinct 
Baronetcies, ut supra), were as heir of his father, 
Sir William, August 29, 1672 (Ing. Spec., Ayr, 
584), and as heir of his mother, Dame Anna Ruth- 
ven (Ing. Gen., 6959), March 21, 1689. 

With these evidences before me, I can only come 
to the conclusion that there has been no suppression, 
either in the Public Archives of Scotland, or in 
the historical accounts of Scottish hereditary titles 
edited by Ulster King of Arms. Nor, on the 
faith of these facts, can I come to any other con- 
clusion with regard to Lyon King of Arms, quite 
apart from any consideration of the high esteem in 


which both officers are widely held. As to the 
construction of the patent of the title of Ruthven 
of Freeland, that patent being, admittedly, no 
longer in existence, I can only say that I certainly 
think that the Lords of Session, whether their 
Return to the order of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, of June 12, 1739, be considered a “fiasco” 
or not, would have made some remarks upon the 
Freeland peerage had they felt it necessary to do 
so. That they did not seems to me to be evidence 
that they saw no occasion for any such remarks as 
they did append to other titles. On two titles, 
those of Findlater and Seafield, the Lords of 
Session did make some observations which may 
serve to answer a doubt expressed, I think, by 
Mr. Rovnp in the course of the Freeland con- 
troversy. Whether the earldoms of Findlater 
and Seafield, “at present joined,” say the 
Scottish judges of 1739-40, may not “ hereafter 
separate will depend on the form of the settle- 
ment of the succession in the estates of Findlater 
and Dexford (sic, for Deskford), the patrimony of 
the first Earl of Findlater, to which his patent 
refers, and on the form of the settlement made by 
the first Earl of Seafield of his lands, baronies, and 
estates” (Robertson, Proceedings relating to the 
Peerage of Scotland). It would be easy to show 
that the Findlater and Seafield titles do not by 
any means stand alone in this respect. 

Mr. Rounp seems to wish us to believe that a 
resolution of a single house has the force of statute 
law. That is a doctrine which I cannot admit as 
constitutional. There was, indeed, a period when 
it was acted upon. That was when, on May 19, 
1649, the Lower House assumed, by resolution, to 
abolish both the Upper House and the Monarchy. 

OC. H. E, Carmicnakt, 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Seat (6% §, vii. 402).—Having discussed (ante, 
p. 454) the Lat. signwm, and shown that it has no 
connexion with E. token or G. zeichen, I now come 
to the word seal. 

I presume it is well established that E. seal is 
the same as the Anglo-French seal, a seal, occur- 
ring in the Statutes of the Realm, i. 53 (anno 
1283) ; and is, further, the same as O.F. seel, from 
Lat. sigillum.* If I am wrong anywhere, it can 
only be in my account of sigillum. The obvious 
way to trace this word is to apply to it the ordinary 
rules of Latin etymology, instead of confusing our 
minds by mixing it up with the Hebrew hekel. 
mee us proceed orderly, and not begin at the far 
end. 

The supposition that sig-illum is the direct 
diminutive of sig-num is due to our knowledge 
of Latin word-formation; for it is pouteally 
regular. Lewis and Short derive it from signum 
without a word of comment. Vanicek instances 


* So Littré, Scheler, Mahn, Brachet, 
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the parallel case of tig-illum, a small piece of 
wood, obviously the diminutive of tig-num, than 
which nothing can be clearer. Similarly, the 
diminutive of wmb-ra is wmb-ella ; and I thought 
Mr. Lowe had succeeded in making us understand 
that the diminutive of luc-rum is luc-ellum. Thus 
it appears that, in forming Latin diminutives, we 
ignore the suflixes -num, -ra,-rum. All this is 
elementary enough, and a list of neuter nouns in 
-illum thus formed (duly including sigillum) will 
be found in Roby’s Latin Grammar, bk. iii. 
ch. vii, Hence it appears that sigillum, being a 
Latin word, is derived from another commoner 
Latin word, just as it should be. The statement 
that signaculum is “the natural diminutive” of 
signum will hardly suit the modern school of 
philology ; for it is, of course, well known that 
signaculum is not derived from signum itself, but 
is a verbal substantive from signa-re; just as 
habita-culum is from habita-re, and curri-culum 
from curre-re. Those who wish for details may 
find them in Roby. 

I havelittlespace to discuss all the Teutonic words. 
The Gothic siglo means a seal, and nothing else, and 
is used to translate the Gk. oppayis, where the 
Lat. version has signaculum, 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 
19. It is not Teutonic at all, but merely Lat. 
sigillum borrowed unaltered, as Grimm’s law 
shows us. The G, siege is similarly borrowed, 
as shown by Weigand. In Icelandic, Vigfusson 

ives two words, both spelt sigli. The one, mean- 

8 a seal, he takes to be simply borrowed ; the 
other he compares with A.-S. sigel. Similarly, it 
is clear that the A.-S. sigel has two distinct senses. 
When meaning “‘a seal,” it is mere Latin, and 
appears in the derived word inn-segl-odon, set a 
seal on, Matt. xxvii. 66, where the Lat. version 
has signantes. The Du. zegel merely means “a 
seal,” and nothing else. We hence conclude that 
Goth. siglo, G. siegel, Du. zegel, are mere borrow- 
ings from sigillum, and so are the A.-S. sigel, 
Icel. sigli, when used in the sense of “seal.” All 
that remain unaccounted for are the A.-S. sigel 
and Icel. sigli when used in the sense of “ neck- 
lace,” and A.-S. sigel in the sense of “sun.” If 
these words be merely sigillum in a forced sense, 
there is no more to be said; but if they be 
Teutonic, then we must refer them to a root sagh, 
with which sigi/lum has nothing to do. This we 
know, because A.-S. sige, sigor, victory, is cognate 
with Skt. sahas, victory, orig. strength. Similarly, 
the A.-S, sigel, orig. the sun (see Grein), is pre- 
cisely the Skt. sahuri,* the sun, clearly so named 
as being the symbol of strength, and the sense of 
“ necklace” follows from that of “sun,” as having, 
originally, reference to a round, bright, golden 


* I own that I was fairly astounded, in searching 
under sah-, to find the actual word sahuri, with the 
right form and sense, No one has yet remarked it, so 
far as I know, 


ornament. I see no escape from the conclusion 
that between the Lat. sigillum and A.-S. sigel, 
sun, there is no connexion whatever. I believe, 
further, that my etymology of seal (like that of 
sign) is unassailably correct, and that I have 
explained both signum and sigillum according to 
the best lights of modern scholarship. As at pre- 
sent advised, I shall let well alone. 
Water W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


Tue Parise Cavren in 
(6% S. vi. 514; vii. 392).—I have looked up the 
dimensions of Wastdale Church, which I thought 
disputed with St. Lawrence this distinction. But 
as I found St. Lawrence exceeded the dimensions 
named and Wastdale did not appear to be a parish 
church, I forbore to speak of them. As I find now 
that the interest of various small churches has 
entitled them to be enshrined in “N. & Q.,” I 
think it fair to claim a corner to record a tiny 
church which is said to be the oldest if not quite 
the smallest. I allude to the remarkable little 
building on the lawn of my friend Capt. Budworth 
at Greensted Hall, Essex, According to one tradi- 
tion, it was erected more than a thousand years 
ago as a temporary shelter for the body of St. 
Edmund after his martyrdom at the hands of the 
Danes. Lewis, Topographical Dict., 1831, says 
(without quoting his authority), ‘‘ Forty days after 
his death his remains were interred at Hoxne, in 
a chapel made of wood, and removed to Bury St, 
Edmonds 903,” and there does not appear to be 
any such memory recognized at Hoxne® Another 
tradition, on which Suckling, in his Memorials of 
Essex, relies, and brings in support a MS, in the 
Lambeth library, has it that in 1010 the body was 
removed from St. Edmondsbury to London, to 

rotect it from the Danes, and returned to St. 
mondsbury 1013, and that on its transit it 
rested at Greensted. The one tradition does not 
seem to militate against the other ; on the contrary, 
nothing could be more natural than that the place 
originally built to receive the body should be 
resorted to as a resting-place. He aptly describes 
it as “a log-house”; its dimensions are, interior 
length, 27ft. 4in.; interior width, 16ft. 74in.; ex- 
terior height of walls, 6ft.; thickness, 2ft. 5in. to 
3ft. 4in. It is entirely composed of boles of trees, 
whether chestnuts or oaks remains a bone of con- 
tention to the highly instructed. Originally it 
had no windows; it is at present lighted by sky- 
lights; there is a brick chancel, disproportionate in 
size and with higher roof, obviously late work, 
Suckling says of the time of Henry VII. The 
“logs” are closely placed side by side, havin 
survived in an excellent state of preservation, an 
if they continue to receive the same loving care 
Capt. Budworth has bestowed on them they are 
likely to duplicate their long lease of existence. 
R. H. Buss, 
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The special features and the dimensions of 
Culbone Church, near Minehead, are thus given 
in the Handbook to Minehead, published by 8. 
Cox (Free Press Office, n.d.), p. 26. The church 
is described as 
“One of the least, if not the very least of religious 
edifices in the kingdom. It is a Gothic [?] structure, 
33 feet in length and 12 feet in width, with a churchyard 
of corresponding dimensions stretching around it, occu- 
pied with several neat gravestones, and there are the 
remains of an antique stone cross.” 

I query the epithet Gothic as applied to the archi- 
tecture of Culbone Church, believing the earliest 
portion to be Norman. Mr. Worth, Tourist’s 
Guide to Somersetshire (Stanford, 1881), p. 119, 
says of Culbone, “The church is a strange one. 
Its chief characteristics now are Debased Perp., 
but it is of far older date than these indications.” 
Churchyard crosses appear to be the rule in West 
Somerset, and some of them are not unlikely to be 
of great antiquity, stretching back, at least by 
representation, to the days of that olden inter- 
course between the churches of South Wales and 
West Wales, which has left its mark in such dedi- 
cation as St. Congar of Congresbury, St. Dubricius 
of Dunster, and St. Decuman, the patron of 
Watchet and Williton. 

C. H. E. Carmicwart, 
Royal Society of Literature. 


-I measured Culbone Charch, West Somerset, the 
smallest church it may be, many years ago:—Length 
of the nave within, 21ft. Gin.; width, 12ft.; length 
of the chancel, including the thickness of the chancel 
arch, 13ft. 6in.; width of the chancel, 10ft. On 
the north side of the chancel there is a two-light 
late Norman window opening, 18in. by 4in. 
The porch on the south is 6ft. square; within is 
the font, on the left hand side; the bow! is circular, 
of coeval date. In the churchyard are the steps 
and a portion of an octagonal cross. 

H, T. Ettacomse. 


Mr. G. F. Chambers, in his Handbook to East- 
bourne, says, in reference to Lullington Church, 
“Some ruins at the west end prove it to be only 
the chancel of a former larger edifice.” It would 
be interesting to know whether the other examples 
of small churches cited could be qualified in the 
same way. Cross Fievry. 


The church of St. Culbone, at Culbone, is a very 
ancient stone building, and very small, being but 
33ft. long and 12ft. wide; it has a chancel, nave, 
old Norman font, octagonal truncated steeple, two 
bells, and porch. ALexanpeR Ramsay. 

Rector of Culbone and of Oare. 


Count Leste vii. 166).—Walter, Count 
Leslie, “youngest son to John, tenth laird of 
Balquhain, by his third wife” (Jane Erskine, 
daughter of der Erskine, of Gogar, second 


son of John, Earl of Mar, and Margaret, Countess 
of Hume), 
“who, having in A.p. M pc.xxxtv. killed Count Wall- 
stein, the Emperor's general, was by Ferdinand II. made 
a colonel of the guards; by Ferdinand III. created 
Count Leslie, felt-marsbal, privy counseler, governour 
of the frontiers of Sclavonia; and by Leopold I. sent 
embassadour to Constantinople, having just before been 
made Knight of the Golden Fleece......He dyed aj 
Vienna, March the fourth, A.D. M.DC LXVII. age sixty- 
seven.”—* A View of the Diocese of Aberdeen,’ printed 
in the Spalding Club’s Antiquities of the Shires of Aber- 
deen and Banff, vol. i. pp. 548-529. 
Count Leslie appears to have deceased without 
issue by his wife (Anna Francesca, eldest daughter 
of the Prince von Dietrechstein), as he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew James, son of his brother 
Alexander Leslie, of Balquhain (loc. cit., p. 531). 
This illustrious soldier of fortune was the 450th 
Chevalier of the Golden Fleece, and a very inter- 
esting summary of his descent and exploits, pro- 
bably furnished by himself, will be found in 
Maurice’s beautiful work, Le Blason des Armoiries 
de tows les Chevaliers de VOrdre de la ‘Toison d'Or 
(La Haye, 1665), in which he appears as the last 
created knight. His part in the assassination of 
Wallenstein is, as we might expect, very lightly 
touched, as follows: “En Van 1633 ce Comte 
estant fait Gouverneur de la Ville d’Egre, ov: mourut 
le Duc de Fridlant, il y donna des preuves de son 
Zeéle pour le service de sa Majesté Imperiale. 
Rapport aux diverses histoires.” (!) A history of the 
family of Leslie has been published within the 
last ten or twelve years. oun Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


The family of Leslie of Balquhain, in Aber- 
deenshire, became Counts of the Holy Roman 
Empire as Counts Leslie, and are mentioned in 
that very useful book, Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
Burke, however, only gives the recent pedigree of 
the family, which is now represented through 
female descent, the title of count being, as it 
would appear, extinct. The name Leslie of Balqu- 
hain must be familiar to all readers of Scottish 
history. They were the chiefs, or rather chieftains, 
of the Aberdeenshire branches of the great Leslie 
family, and were at one time a brave and pug- 
nacious race, but I am afraid also rather turbulent. 
I am not aware that any of the old books of 
Scottish pedigrees give a complete genealogy of 
the Leslies of Balquhain, but the late Col. Charles 
Leslie a few years ago wrote and printed for 
private use a book on the history of the Leslie 
family. I have not seen that book, but I under- 
stand that there is a copy of it for the use of 
readers in the British Museum. The ruins of the 
old castle of Balquhain are to be seen at no great 
distance from Inverurie, in Aberdeenshire, and the 
name is there commonly pronounced Bu-quhoin, 
Whether the Count Leslie referred to by your 
querist was one of this family, or some other Count 
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Leslie of Scottish descent, is a point on which I 
have no information. Hc 


Tovcnine ror Scroruta (6" S. vii. 448).— 

nly very recently has it become possible to give 
a correct answer to Dra. Nicnoison’s query. From 
exe of news sent from England to the Nuncio at 

ris, on Sept. 28 (Oct. 8), 1603, of which acopy is 
amongst the transcripts from Rome in the Record 
Office, it appears that shortly before that date James 
touched for the king’s evil. He had objected to 
do it, as a probably superstitious custom, but he 
gave way in consequence of the strong representa- 
tions of his English Privy Councillors. A full 
account of the affair will be found in vol. i. p. 152, 
of the new edition of my History, which will be 
published at the beginning of next month. 

Samugt R. Garpiver. 


A Latin Courter (6"§. vii. 449):— 

“Si bene commemini cause sunt quinque bibendi, 
Hospitis adventus, prasens sitis, atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quelibet altera causa,” 

“Tf I the reasons well divine, 

They are just five for drinking wine— 

Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 

Or lest you should be by-and-by, 

Or—any other reason why.” 
Said to be written by Dr. Henry Aldrich, Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, a.p. 1689-1711. 

E. A. D. 


Faruer-in-Law (6% S. vii. 166)—The use of 
this and similar expressions is certainly much 
older than the Authorized Version, 1611. Cran- 
mer’s version, 1539, has, “He was father inlawe 
ynto Cayphas ” (5 John xviii. 13); where Tyndale, 
1534, has, “He was fatherelawe ynto Cayphas.” 
The Promptorium Parvulorum, ab. 1440, gives, 
“ Fadyr yn lawe, Socer,” and “ Brodyr yn lawe, 
Sororius.” In the Catholicon Anglicum, 1483 
(ed. Herrtage), we find “ Broder in law, leuir,” 
where another MS. reads, Broder elawe. In an 


‘article on these words in my Folk-Etymology, 


°. 209), I quote from The Story of Genesis and 
wodus, 1250, “To wife in lage he hire nam” 
1. 2764), and follow Dr. Morris in understanding 

to mean marriage, connecting it with A.-S. 
liegan, to lie down (compare A.-S. leger, ligere, 
Sorliger (Matt. xii. 39), N. Eng. ligbie, A.-S. 
leger-team). So father-in-law, brother-in-law, 
would mean “father by marriage,” “brother by 
marriage.” I must add, however, that neither 
Ettmiiller nor Bosworth gives this meaning to A.-S. 
lagu (lah), and I understand from Prof. Skeat 
that he does not accept Dr. Morris’s explanation 
of the passage referred to. Stanyhurst’s d/neid 
supplies the unusual forms lawdaughter, lawfather. 
See Davies's Supplementary Eng. Glossary, s.vv. 
In the Guardian of Feb. 28 I observe that a corre- 
spondent endeavours to construe this usage of 


words into an argument against marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. 
A. Pater (Clk). 
Leacroft, Staines, 


How old these expressions are I know not, but 
there is nothing recondite about their meaning, 
which is simply that the relationship expressed in 
them exists in law and not by blood. As to the 
law referred to, I suppose it must be (humanly 
speaking) the common law; it could not be the 
statute law, unless some marriage act contained a 
distinct enactment that a man’s wife’s relations 
are to be his own in the same degree. I wish 
there were such a distinct enactment. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Minsheu, in his Guide into the Tongues, 1617, 
defines father-in-law as “ father in law, not 
nature, but by the law of mariage,” which evi- 
dently seems to be the .origin of the term, no 
reference being made to any special law. Pals- 
grave, in his L’esclarcissement de la Langue Fran- 
coyse, 1530, has “ doughter in lawe—belle fille.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Borrerriy Fotx-tore (6 vii. 306).—In 
late summer in Italy, when the whole country is 
parched, I have often found every little soft damp 
place which dried-up streamlets have left on wood- 
side paths covered — literally enamelled—with 
butterflies, and one has had to stop and disperse 
them to avoid crushing them under one’s heel. 
I do not know if this ever happens in England. 

R. H. Busx. 


-Inc : -tncen (6% vii. 187).—The termina- 
tion ingen is very common in Southern Germany. 
It means meadow, pasture. Among other forms, 
ing is liable to take those of ang, eng, ung, ingue, 
fingen, and vang. Conf. Trochtelfingen. In the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne inguwe is often found. 


R. 8. Cuarnock. 
Ste, Adresse. 


Scorr Exursition (6" §. vii. 208).—In July 
and August, 1871, the centenary of the birth of 
Sir Walter Scott was celebrated at Edinburgh 
by a loan exhibition, consisting of portraits of Sir 
Walter, specimens of his autograph writings, 
and works of art illustrative of his personal history. 
The idea of holding such an exhibition originated 
with Sir William Stirling Maxwell, and an illus- 
trated catalogue commemorative of it was issued 
under his editorship and that of Mr. David Laing. 
Of this catalogue, a handsome quarto volume, six 
hundred copies were issued, two hundred for pre- 
sentation to the persons who had aided the exhi- 
bition, and four hundred for sale. F. J. S. will 
have no difficulty in procuring a copy from any 


Edinburgh bookseller, A. ©. 8, 
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Lanostarr, Lanostrarre, Lonoastarre, &c. 
vii. 188).—The earliest spelling of the 
name must have been Longstead or Langstead= 
long place. Conf. the names Bickerstaff and 
Bickerstead, Halstaif and Halstead. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 

Ste. Adresse. 


Heratpic versus Herarpic Lozence 
(6™ 8. vii. 187, 418).—If P. P. had read my 
queries with greater attention, he possibly might 
have spared himself the regrets to which a 
reperusal may lead. In his opening paragraph 
he asserts that I have “made a curious mistake ” 
in supposing “a man to be descended from his own 
wife, or a lady to be descended from her husband,” 
and in his concluding sentence he affirms that 
“ the first lesson I need is to learn the difference 
between quartering, quarters, and impaling”; but 
peradventure further study may convince my critic 
that the “ curious mistake” is not mine, and that 
the elementary instruction is not required by me. 
In describing a grant of arms, which formed the 
subject of my queries, I stated that the right to 
quarter the arms of the wife had been conveyed 
to the husband by the constituted authorities upon 
his assumption under royal licence of the addi- 
tional surname and arms of the family of which 
she was the representative. Will P. P. tell me 
in what mode the assumed arms should have been 
marshalled by the said authorities ; and will he, 
by replying to my previous and yet unanswered 
queries, prove that he has himself mastered the 
mystery of matters more heraldically recondite 
than “ quarterings, quarters, and aces” oA 

USIL, 


Cirencester (6" §. vii. 8, 296, 437).—The 
answers of both correspondents lead me to think 
that the object of my query has been misunder- 
stood. It was not in order to ascertain that there 
was a legend of a cave lamp, suddenly extinguished 
at the presence of intruders, that I inserted it, but 
I wished to inquire whether the narrative of a dis- 
covery at Cirencester, described in a paper by 
William Budden in 1685, among Dr. Rawlinson’s 
papers in the Bodleian, and referred to in Rudder’s 
Gloucestershire, p. 347, was to be seen in extenso; 
and whether any one who had access to the original 
could state whether it seemed an authentic account, 
and whether there were any particulars which were 
capable of illustration or identification from other 
sources, 

The reference to L. Vives which R. R. has lost 
sight of (437 u.s.) is S. Aug., Opp., tom. v. pars ii. 
p. 621, Genev., 1622, in De Civ., xxi. 6; but it is 
merely— 

“* Aut arte magica.’ Erutum est sepulchrum me- 
moria patrum, in quo ardebat lucerna candida ibi, ut ex 
inscriptione apparebat supra 1,000 et 50 annum, eaque 
tota exemplo [cor, extemplo] ut contrectari coepta est, 


inter. admotas manus friata, in tenuissimum abiit pul- 


verem, 
Let me give one more reference (the conclusion 
of the Spectator, No. 379) for the subject in 
general. It closely resembles the extract from 
Budden’s account, written twenty-seven years pre- 
viously, which may prove to be the original of it, 
or from a common source. Ep. MARSHALL. 


ALKenmes (6% §, v. 68, 216, 377 ; vi. 138, 278, 
378).—I always understood that alchermes was a 
liqueur. Every one who has been to the Speziaria 
of Santa Maria Novella at Florence must have 
seen or tasted the delicious pink liqueur called 
alchermes, which used to be made there. The 
Vocabolario della Crusca (fifth edit.) describes 
alchermes as a “sort of electuary,” and cites the 
Ricettario Fiorentino, the first edition of which 
was printed in 1567. Kermesse or kermisse means, 
in Flemish, the dedication or feast day of a church ; 
hence it became used for the parish feast or fair. 

Epmunp WareErToN. 


Conpomintum or Conpominion vi. 
326, 522).—Along the Mediterranean shore, from 
Marseilles to Genoa, there is in every locality near 
the sea or on the slopes a Condamine, meaning 
generally a small level place near the boundary of 
the numerous counties, baronies, townships, &c., 
into which the land was generally divided. It 
seemed to have been a neutral ground, belonging 
conjointly or alternately to either of neighbouring 
lords. Ducange says:— 

“ Condamina, vel Condomina, Narb ibus Condo- 
mine, quasi Condominium a jure unius Domini dicti, vel 
ut alii volunt, quasi Campus Domini, nam in Occitania, 
maxime versus Sevennas Camp, aut Con, Campum sonat ; 
ubi he Condaminz ab omni onere agrario immunes cen- 
sentur. 

* Condamina legitur in Glossis Isidori, et est agrorum, 
&e. ‘Condamina una que habet pro longo dextras de 
ambos latus 238 et in quacunque fronte dextras 130’ 
(Chart., anni 979, in Arch. 8, Vict. Mass. num. 13). 

*<* Est autem Condawmina illa capiens de terra arabili 
modiatas tres’ ’’ (Chart. Alphanti Ep. Aptens). 

And on June 20, 1437, in Gioffredo, vol. x. 
p. 142:— 

“F. Manuel Prior monasterii 8S. Marizw vallis Pisii, 
Honoratus Lascar ex Comitibus Vintimilii, Carolus, et 
Luguinus Lascari fratres-ex comitibus Vintimilii, Con- 


domini Limonis,” 
Georce A. Mutter. 


Mentone. 


“ CHRIST WHOSE GLORY FILLS THE SKIES” (6% 
S. vii. 268, 297, 314).*-I fear my figures were not 
very clear in my last (ante, p. 314). The com- 
posite hymn there referred to is hymn 156, not 
150. Francis M. Jackson. 


Tae (6" §, vi. 25, 136).—M. Littré 
is wrong in saying that the crécelle is no longer 
used. This is the usage of the Catholic Church. 
On Maundy Thursday the church bells and the 
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altar bells are rung at mass during the Gloria, and 
the organ is played. At the end of the Gloria 
the organ is shut up and the bells are silent until 
Holy Saturday. Instead of the sanctus and eleva- 
tion bells, a wooden instrument, instrumentum 
ligneum, is used. It may be of any form or shape, 
—a rattle, a wooden bell, &c. On Holy Saturday 
when the Gloria is intoned, the organ peals forth 
its notes of gladness, and the altar bells are rang 
en the Gloria, as on Maundy Thursday. With 
rege , however, to the church bells, there is this 
rubric. In cathedral cities, other churches wait 
until those of the cathedral have led off before 
bey ring their bells, Epmonp Warertoy. 


_Proren Names turwep into Verss (6% §. 
vi. 345, 543).—Here are some more instances of 
proper names thus used :— 

“ Nay, but don’t throttle me! don"t Godfrey me !"” 

J. Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice, 1685 (p. 284, 

Dramatists of the Restoration, ed, 1874). 
The annotation is: “ The murder of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey evidently gave rise to this phrase,” 
&c. The last stanza of Prior's The Viceroy is :— 
“To her I leave thee, gloomy peer ! 
Think on thy crimes committed : 
Repent, and be for once sincere, 
hou ne'er wilt be De-Witted.” 

This is obviously an allusion to John de Witt, 
who was murdered by the rabble in Amsterdam 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

The following quotation is from the Rev. 
T. L. O. Davies’s Supplemetary Glossary :— 

“In the year 1680 Bethel and Cornish were chosen 
sheriffs. The former used to walk about more like a 
corn-cutter than Sheriff of London. He kept no house, 
but lived = chops, whence it is proverbial for not 
feasting to Bethel the city.”"—North, Zxamen, p. 93. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 


Hesrew Morro (6 §. vi. 409; vii. 439).— 
Jchovah-Jireh (Jehovah will see or provide) is 
the proper motto, The J represents the letter yod, 
and should be pronounced like y in yes: 


Wititam Pratt, 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


A Yarp or Beer (6"'S. v. 368, 394, 456; vi. 
77, 257, 278, 299; vii. 18).—In June, 1869, I saw 
at Kempsey, on the banks of the river Severn, near 
Worcester, the following inn-sign: “The Severn 
Trow, by Wm. Thorp. Good ale sold by the 
pound.” W. C. B. 


Oaterways ; Carertne (6" §. vii. 88, 354, 
396).—Is it not a vain thing to derive these words 
(so universally used amongst the country folk of 
East and Mid Kent to express a certain idea) 
from the French quatre? Such popular words 
should have a Teutonic source, and surely must be 
akin (cater-cousins doubtless) to the present High 


Dutch word quer, meaning see the same - 


thing, viz., crosswise, diagonally. I am not pre- 
pared with a definite Low Dutch ancestor for the 
words, but the variation of sound would not be a 
very hard nut for the cunning philologist. Indeed, 
the much more closely related mére and mater 
show as great a one. H. E. W. 


Hence or §. vi. 450; vii. 14).—Sir 
J. A. Picton confirms the proper use of the words, 
which is all that will interest your readers, 
gambling word hedge (which I knew) keeps the 
proper meaning--to protect, or guard—and is 
only special as to the means used to that end. It 
is at least as old as the English Bible in its right 
sense, and I noted it not as a new word, but as to 
a new, and improper, use of it. Of the three ex- 
amples of bad use the last is sustained by Str J. A. 
Picton, whilst to the two former I thought the 
gambling sense of hedge could not apply. He thinks 
I mistook the meaning of the word ; but [imagine he 
has mistaken the meaning of the sentences in which 
the word occurred. I cannot see his interpretation 
of hedge as to the battle or the Bill, except in a 
sense which is against the facts; for the battle was 
not “ protected ” or “ guarded,” nor was the Bill ; 
shirking or avoiding was the sense in both cases, 
As to the Bill, the blame was for not making a 
decided resistance to it. Some were accused of 
edging it—edging like the fox on one line to “ get 
away”; not hedging with other Bills like a book- 
maker’s horses. W. F. H. 

Woodleye, Cove, Farnborough. 


Hedging, that is, the cutting or praning of 
hedges, is quite an art—a specialité—although to 
the uninitiated it may seem simple enough. The 
hedger “trims” his hedges on both sides, so as to 
make them alike ; and this is evidently the origin 
of hedging as used on the turf. As I understand 
it, a turfite who hedges, arranges or trims his bets 
so as not to lose, whatever may be the result of 
the race. Epuunp 


Tae Taree R’s vi. 329; vii. 14).—A 
parallel to this historic toast was communicated to 
me by one who, thirty or more years ago, was a 
member of the Hull Town Council, and who re- 
ceived it from some of his brethren of that body 
who were before him. It was related of a local 
magnate, who was in politics a Conservative and by 
occupation a coal-merchant, how that at a public 
dinner he proposed the toast of “ The three K’s,” 
of which mystic symbol he gave the necessary 
explanation, king, coals, and a 


(6 §. vi. 537; vii. 14).—The antique 
gold cross was probably worn as a talisman, and 
used as a seal, as the ancients considered the plant 
angelica possessed of angel-like virtues, the “rootes” 
of which are described by Gerarde the herbalist ag 
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“4 remedie against poison,......the plague,...... and 
all infections and corrupt aire ” (see note to the new 
edition of Nares’s Glossary). Amongst other pro- 
perties it was supposed to protect the wearer from 
enchantment and the evils of witchcraft, which 
induced the poets to make it an emblem of in- 
spiration. Wittram Parr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


Tuomas Cuurcuyarp (5" §, viii. 10, 237, 331; 
6" §. vii. 15).—His Worthies of Wales, 1771 
edition, is by no means a rare book; I have two 
copies as well as the facsimile reprint of the 1587 
edition. This reprint has been repeatedly quoted 
in topographical and guide books in Wales and 
Border Counties. I am still anxious to find 
out any further facts in his life not yet made 
known, and books, &c., where his works are quoted 
or in which any of his numerous poetical pieces 
appear. I have compiled as complete a biblio- 
graphical list as I am at present able to do. 

H. W. Apyirt. 

Shrewsbury. 


Sranpine aT Prayers (6" §, vi. 367 ; vii. 32). 
—I remember reading in some liturgical work 
that standing in prayer was certainly the attitude 
adopted by the early Christian Church. Con- 
siderable corroboration of this view is derived 
from the present practice in the Russo-Greek 
Church (and, I believe, other Oriental rites), where 
the whole assistance stand during the Liturgy (the 
Eastern name of the Mass of Western Christen- 
dom). This practice is not unknown in Roman 
Catholic churches on the Continent. In France it 
is customary for military men (as also the swisse) 
to stand even at the elevation. W. BLN 


This custom, it would seem, is not unknown in 
Norway. Mrs. Stone, giving an account of the 
service at the Lutheran Church at Vik, in her 
recently published Norway in June, says :— 

“ The congregation stood at prayer, and at other times 
seemed to sit or stand as they pleased. Throughout the 
whole service the men chewed tobacco, opening their 
little metal tobacco-boxes every now and then and biting 
off a piece.” —P, 256. 

G. F. R. B. 


When I knew Starston, Norfolk, in 1874-77, 
the communicants, standing as usual at the Gloria, 
used to continue standing at the Blessing ; but 
they did not rise when there was no celebration. 

C. F, 8. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


In extension of Mr. Fisner’s note may I say 
that not only was it the custom for the boys to 
stand during prayers at Westminster, but that the 
custom still survives to the present day / 


Pronunciation oF Fores (6 §. v. 269,316, 
97, 417, 498; vi, 35, 157, 437, 476; vii. 37),.—It 


should be remembered that Forbes, if spelled 
Forbis or Forbesse, is no more in Scotland thereby 
proved a two-syllable name than Glamis and 
Wemyss are. They are both one syllable in Scot- 
land. P. P. 


This, from Salop, is worth noting. Miss Burne 
is speaking of the popular explanation of place- 
names :— 

“Even a place called Forbes is thus handled. It is 
said that a lady named Elizabeth was carried off bya 
party of raiding Highlanders. Her lover rushed on their 
track, rescued his mistress, and dealing impassioned blows 
around, cried ‘ For Bess! for Bess !’”—Shropshire Folk. 
lore, 1883, pt. i. p. 97. 


Glasgow. 

If the discussion as to this name is not con- 
sidered closed, I would beg to add that I have just 
found conclusive evidence as to its pronunciation 
in the seventeenth century in Monro, His Expe- 
dition (1637), where it is repeatedly printed 
Forbesse. T. W. Wess, 


“From To post” §. iv. 169, 358; 
6% §. vi. 337; vii. 38).—Edwards, in his Words, 
Facts, and Phrases, states that this is a corruption 
of an old proverb signifying to go from bad to 
worse. The original was “To go from post (i.e, 
whipping post) to pillory.” CeLer er AuDAX. 


Cumetinxe (6 §. vii. 7, 36, 57).—This word is 
given in Coles’s English Dictionary, 1708, “ Come- 
ling, a new-comer, a stranger. Thorpe’s Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, 1842, p. 59, St. Matt. xxv. 35, ‘ ic 
wees cuma,’” Ww. C. B. 

Ayywuewn (6% §. iv. 367, 542; v. 56, 78, 139; 
vi. 136, 257, 438, 476; vii. 35).—Anywhen and 
somewhen are regularly used in Dorsetshire, and 
have been to my knowledge for more than fifty 
years, not only by common folk but by persons of 
education. I was surprised when I went to college 
at being told that the words were provincialisms. 
I agree with your correspondent A. J. M. that 
these useful words ought to be regularly adopted. 

8S. James A. 


In the Supplement to Annandale’s Ogilvie, 1883, 
sv. “ Anywhen,” is the following : “‘ Anywhere 
or anywhen,’ De Quincey. 
J. R. Tuorne. 


Tue Lumper Troop (6" §, vi. 448, 490; vii. 
16).—The following is quoted from Mr. Charles 
Kaight’s Passages of a Working Life: — 

“Thad never taken any part in civic proceedings; 
but, having met Sir John Key, the Lord Mayor, at a 
public dinner, he asked me, when the company was 
separating, to go with him where I might witness a 
curious scene. At a tavern of no elevated character, 
near the King’s printing-office, we were ushered up~- 
stairs. The door of a large room was thrown open; 
the waiter shouted ‘The Lord Mayor!’ There was 9 


Witiiam Georce Brack. 
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violent rapping of tables, but nothing could be seen, 
for a dents chad of to — filled the whole 
space. Sir John Key was led to a place of dignity, and 
I was seated at a crowded table. As the smoke cleared 
away I saw a well-known tailor of Fleet Street elevated 
on « chair of state, with a silver chain round his neck. 
On his right hand sat Mr. Grote, the eminent banker, 
and now more eminent historian. Sir John Key was 

laced on the chairman's left hand. They were the 

iberal candidates for the City. I was soon made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the honourable society into 
which I was thrown, for, with all due formalities, I was 
made a member of the Lumber Troop, in whose records 
could be traced, I was assured, their origin at the time 
of the Spanish Armada, as an integral portion of the 
Train Bands. This distinguished corps had not to go 
forth as of old against the fierce Rupert in his march 
upon London, Their duty was to preserve such an 
organization as would give them a voice potential in the 
representation of the City.” 


Faringdon. 


Tne True Dare or Easter (6% §. vii. 204, 
251, 271).—The subjoined extract on the Christian 
era from the Jewish Chronicle, in May, may be an 
acceptable supplement to the calculations already 
submitted to your readers :— 


“The much debated question as the correctness of the 
hitherto accepted reckoning of the years which have 
elapsed since the birth of Jesus has again been mooted 
by Professor Sattler, of Munich, in the columns of a 
German contemporary. Professor Sattler claims the 
distinction of having solved the problem, and of having 
demonstrated the fact that the current year is properly 
1888 instead of 1883. He bases bis proofs mainly on 
three coins which were struck in the reign of Herod 
Antipas, son of Herod the Great, and which date, con- 
sequently, from the first half of the first century of the 
current era. Madden admits the genuineness of these 
coins, and other numismatic writers do the same. The 
evidence they offer coincides with the narrative of the 
Gospels and with astronomical calculations. The follow- 
ing are the results at which Professor Sattler has arrived. 
Jesus was born on the 25th of December, 749 years after 
the founding of Rome, and commenced his public career 
on the 17th of November, 780 years after the founding 
of Rome, He was then 30 years, 10 months, and 22 days 
old. The date on which he commenced his career fell 
in the 15th year of the Emperor Tiberius and in the 
46th year after the building of Herod's temple. This is 
in accordance with St, Luke iii, 1, and St. Jobn ii. 20. 
According to Josephus (Antiquities, xv. 11,1) the con- 
struction of Herod's Temple was commenced in the 18th 
— of that monarch, or in the year 734 after the found- 
ng of Rome, in the month of October, If we add the 46 
years which elapsed after the building of the Temple, 
we arrive at the end of the year 780, the year during 
which Jesus entered on his career. If, moreover, we 
subtract from 780 (779 years 10 months and 17 days) 
30 years, 10 months, and 25 days, there remain 748 
years, 11 months, and 25 days, which gives us the date 
of his birth the 25th of December of the 749th year 
after the founding of Rome. Jesus died on the 7th of 
April, 783 of the Roman era, that is to say, on the Friday 
before Passover; for it has been ascertained by exact 
calculation that the Passover fell that year on the 7th of 
April, 783 ; and as the latter year was a Jewish leap year, 
and consisted, accordingly, of 13 months, his public 
career lasted two years and seven months. Between the 
17th of November, 780, and the 9th of April, 783, three 


Watter Harnes. 


Passovers were celebrated, viz., 781, 782, and 783, Those 
years correspond with the 27, 28, 29, and 30 of the 
Christian era as at present calculated. Remembering, 
however, that the year of the birth of Jesus corresponds 
with the year 749 of the Roman era, and taking that 
year as the starting point of the Christian reckoning, 
the years of Jesus’ career must be the 3lst, 32nd, 33rd, 
and 34th of the new era. It thus results, according 
to Professor Sattler, that the Christian reckoning is at 
fault by five years, and that we are now in 1888, and not 
in 1883.” 
Wittram Prarr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


“Core it our” (6" §. vi. 328, 415, 496).— 
Referring, for another purpose, to art. “Coal,” 
Enc. Met, (1845), vol. xvi., p. 768, I was surprised 
to read amongst several illustrative paragraphs 
one about “coleing out,” quoted from Camden. 
Turning to him I find (Remains, 1674, p. 441):— 

“ Dan Elingham,a Monk of Linton of Saint Bene- 
dicts order, coming to the White-fryers in Nottingham, 
found there John Baptist painted in a white Fryers 
weed, whereat marvailing, he coaled out these rithms 
upon the wall near to the picture,” Xc. 


Was it by a slip that this passage appeared in the 
Enc. Met. under the heading “Coal”? Are we 
to understand that Dan Elingham scraped or 
scratched his verses on the plaster, or that Camden 
uses the word really meaning (char)coaled, in the 
fashion of a housemaid of to-day who says she has 
“blackleaded” a grate? The quotation in the 
Encyclopedia (evidently from another edition of 
Camden than that which supplies me with the 
extract) oddly enough spells coled, whilst my 1674 
Camden has coaled. The preponderance of opinion 
seems to favour scrape, and I incline to think the 
encyclopedist has blundered. But some of your 
readers may be able to throw further light on the 
matter. Witrrep Harorave. 


Dancine tHe Hay (6" §. vi. 288, 451, 523).— 
Mr. Jutian Marsnaty has evidently not seen 
the account of the parane or pavion in the glossary 
appended to the new edition of Sir Thomas Elyot’s 
Gouwernour, or he would hardly assert so con- 
fidently that “it is not correct to derive pavan 
(paven, pavin, or pavian) from L. pavo.” If he 
will refer to this volume, he will find a number of 


passages quoted which go far to prove that the © 


country in which this particular dance was first 

ractised was probably Spain, and not Italy. 

hoinot Arbeau’s Orchesographie, than which there 
is probably no better source of information on this 
snhject, speaks of la pavane d’Espagne. So does 
Voltaire; and the authors of the Dictionary of the 
Spanish Academy speak of it as “ Especie de 
danza Espaiiola.” This seems a tolerably good 
consensus of authority on the subject. The work 
last mentioned, moreover, says it was called “Con 
& los movimientos y ostentacion del 
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“Dresser oF Prays” (6 S. vii. 209, 455).— 
With reference to Mr. Scuerren’s query and 
note, will you allow me to say that this expression 
will find a place in Cassell’s Encyc. Dict. ? We are 
endeavouring to include all archaic expressions 
which have hitherto escaped notice. nder D 
we have rescued several ; ¢.9., dangerfield—sword 
(Dryden), dole of faces—=grimace, and drug-lecture 
=the patter of a street quack (Jonson), and others. 
Help from any of your correspondents will be 
highly valued and duly acknowledged. 

EpiTor. 

Belle Sauvage Yard. 


Miscellaneaus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. Edited, under the 
direction of the Deputy Clerk Register of Scotland, by 
George Burnett, Lyon King of Arms. Vol. VI., 
1455-60. (Edinburgh, H.M. General Register House.) 

Tue period of Scottish history embraced by the present 
volume of the Rotuli Scaccarii Regum Scotorum was a 
troubled one, alike north and south of Tweed. Full 
many a time has it to be written of such a charge in the 
Rolls that it was incurred or became due for services 
or acts “tempore guerrarum.” Not a few entries relate 
to the transport and the working of the king's “great 
bombard,” whether “‘Mons Meg” or another. The fact, 
indisputably proved by these records, that engines de- 
scribed in such terms could be transported acroes Scot- 
land, over moor and fen, over hill and dale, suggests to 
Lyon King that he is entitled to claim for his country 
that she cannot have been so backward in the arts of 
civilization during the fifteenth century as is commonly 
believed. This is no doubt true, and borne out by other 
facts, and notably by the fact, which was well brought 
out by the late E. W. Robertson, that at the time of the 
commencement of the War of Independence, arising out 
of the disputed succession, the pitch which Scotland had 
reached in the arts and sciences of the day was distinctly 
high, It was as distinctly thrown back by the circum- 
stances of the war. There are cases in which war 
operates, in a certain sense, as a spur to the arts and 
sciences ; but that was not the case with the war which 
caused such long animosity between England and Scot- 
land, The traces of this animosity live in the pages of 
the Scottish Exchequer Rolls, bald as they are of all the 
ornaments of rhetoric. The fermes of lands are remit 

“propter vastitatem earundem tempore guerre,” and 

the sheriff finds himself unable to distrain, 

guerras Anglicorum,.” But we hear of the arts of peace, 
notwithstanding, and we learn the wages of gardeners 
and grooms, and other members of the household; and 
we a'so see how marriages were made in the higher 
circles of fifteenth century Scottish life, and how they 
were unmade, and how extremely complicated were the 
relations that sometimes ensued. Fr. Theiner’s most 
precious Monumenta throw a doubtful light on some of 
these marriages. Lyon King draws attention to at least 
one case—that of the marriage of Archibald, Lord of 

Galloway, with Joan de Moravia (p. cxli)—in which 

the accuracy of the reading of the names of the parties 


to the dispensation cited may admit of question. We | 


think there can be no doubt that et advantage would 
accrue from a new recension of The 


iner, with a special | man French abound with historical information, and 


view to the names of Scottish persons and places. The 
Roman Chancery did not understand them, and the 
result is sometimes an added embarrassment to the his- 
torian and genealogist. We lay down Lyon King's 
volume with gratitude to him for his valuable contribu- 
tion to Scottish record lore and Scottish history. 


The Works of John Dryden. Illustrated with Notes and 
a Life of the Author by Sir Walter Scott. Revised 
and Corrected by George Saintsbury. Vols. I. and II, 
(Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

Wuex, in 1808, Sir Walter Scott, not then the author of 

Waverley, and having but just published Marmion 

issued his eighteen-volume edition of Dryden, there had 

been grave doubts on the part of some of his friends 
whether even his skill and prestige could ensure the 
success of the undertaking. But the attempt was speedily 
justified by the result. Hallam was ready with generous 
eulogy in the Hdinburgh, and even captious George Ellis 
owned himself vanquished. Scott’s Dryden speedily 
became the canonical edition of the poet, and is likely 
to remain so, Its large and masculine style, its charm 
of genial narrative, and its practical critical judgments 

(rather divined than demonstrated),—all theee, together 

with the undiminished popularity of the writer, make 

its position secure and ear. A But with lapse of 
time even the best editions require editing in their turn, 

Not only are new facts added to the old stock, and new 

points of view suggested by new investigations, but the 

text which satisfies one generation is found to require 

a in another. What Mr. Saintsbury has set 

1imself to do in the present reissue is to endeavour, 

while respecting the labours of his illustrious predecessor, 
to bring those labours down to date, as the author him- 
self might have done had he been living now, and to give 
his work the advantage of all that, in an interval of 
nearly eighty years, has been accumulated in the way of 
fresh light upon the subject. The text, which in Scott 
is sadly corrupt and disfigured by obvious misprints, has 
here been carefully collated with that of the first editions, 
revised by Dryden himself; many valuable notes, philo- 
logical and elucidatory, have been added ; and wherever 
new facts or comments are given they appear in the form 
of appendices or pitces justificatives. That Mr. Saints- 
bury has performed his laborious task with full know- 
ledge and practised craftsmanship no one acquainted 
with his critical equipments will require to be told. But 
he is even more to be congratulated upon the scholarly 
good taste and self-suppressing reticence with which he 
has filled what he modestly calls “the comparatively 
humble office of yewxdpoc.”” We may add that the first 
volume contains a good photogravure of Dryden after 
Edelinck’s engraving of Kneller's portrait. 


Year Books of the Reign of King Edward Ill. Years 
XI. and XII. Edited and translated by Alfred J, 
Horwood, Barrister-at-Law, for the Master of the Rolls. 
With Preface and Index by Luke Owen Pike, M.A,, 
Barrister at-Law. (Longmans & Co.) 

Deatu bas been busy of late amongst the editors of the 

chronicles published under the direction of the Master 

of the Rolls, and Mr. Horwood, who edited five volumes 
of Year Books of the Reign of Edward 1, did not live 
to witness the completion of the present volume, to 
which Mr. Pike has supplied a preface and index. The 
old edition of the Year Bouks slumbered on the shelves 
of great libraries as obsolete and forgotten law books in 
which the unwritten law of England was recorded, but 

Mr. Horwood deserves the credit of having brought 

home to the general reader that these reports in Nor- 
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with notices of public and private persons as well as of 
medigeval manners and customs. The present volume 
was designed to fill up a gap in the printed series, for 
the reports of the years between 10 and 17 Edward 
III. had never hitherto been published, although there 
are MSS. in existence from which the deficiency might 
be supplied, One of the most remarkable cases reported 
in this volume is a claim of what the old law called 
uture. Henry de la Panetrie, who bad been appointed 
by Edward iL. forester of Inglewood Chase for life, 
brought an action against the Abbot of St. Mary’s, 
York, alleging that he had been disseised of bis puture 
in the priory of Wodershall. This was defined as food 
and drink at the table of the abbot’s grooms (garciones) 
on Friday in every week, together with the right to 
carry away, whenever he pleased, a flagon (lagena) of 
the best ale in the abbot’s cellar, and two tallow candles 
from the abbot’s chamber, a bushel of oats for his 
horse, and a loaf of black bread for his dog. The abbot 
denied that any such right was inherent in the office of 
forester, unless it was held in fee with an express right 
of puture appendant toit, It is rather provoking to 
find. that the decision is not recorded. Another passage 
of great historical interest is a copy of the judgment 
upon William Wallace, the Scotch patriot, in which the 
nglish Government is vindicated by the editor from the 
often-repeated charge of unusual severity. Mr. Pike 
has given ample proof in his preface of his capacity to 
= ~y the series which Mr, Horwood has left un- 
is 


The Topography of Devon, An Address delivered to the 
Members of the Devonshire Association for the Pro- 
motion of Science, Literature, and Art, at Crediton, 
July, 1882, by J. Brooking Rowe. (Plymouth, 
Brendon & Son.) 

Tus Devonshire Association is fortunate in its president. 

We may safely affirm that it seldom happens that a local 

society has the advantage of hearing an address of so 

high a degree of merit. Mr. Rowe begins his discourse 
with a slight sketch of Crediton, and then branches off 

into the history of Devonshire as a whole. Few im- 

portant matters are left untouched. The sketches he 

gives of the older race of antiquaries, from Leland down 
to Polwhele, are really masterly. Of course we cannot 
e with every statement Mr. Rowe has made. Pol- 
whele, for instance, ranks higher in his estimation than 
he does in ours, though he has not given him a very 
exalted pedestal. After this we have some remarks on 
the Historical Monuments Bill and the contemplated 
legislation on behalf of our parish registers. Though 
r. Rowe’s address contains much which will be new 
and instructive to almost all our readers, it is not for the 
information that it contains that we estimate it so highly. 

What so markedly differentiates Mr. Rowe's writings 

from those of so many of his contemporaries is that he is 

full of enthusiasm for historical work of all kinds, and 
has the ability, which so few of us possess, of conveying 

a portion of that enthusiasm to his readers. The paper 

contains several appendices, One of them is a list of 

manvecripts relating to Devonshire, which, though not 
complete, will be found of no little service to the student. 

A second is a catalogue, arranged under places, of Devon- 

shire town histories. 


Historic Romance. By William Andrews, F.R.H.S. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

In his present work Mr. Andrews has traversed a wider 

field than im his last book, Historic Yorkshire, but it is 

marked by the same painstaking care for accuracy, and 

also by the pleasart way in which a strange 

stories and out-of-the-way scenes 


events in English 


history. There is much to amuse in this volume as well 
as to instruct, and it is enriched with a copious index. 


Mr, Russert Sarrn, of 36, Soho Square, has 
issued a catalogue of nearly twenty thousand engraved 
portraits which he has on sale. The volume, which 
constitutes a valuable book of reference to book-buyers, 
is enriched by a likeness of Mr, Smith himself, now in 
his seventy-fourth year. 


Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
has just issued its sixth annual report, showing an 
activity ranging over a field European in its width, and 
including buildings of historic interest, from the Tower 
of London to the Ponte Vecchio of Florence, It is 
evident that the society is ecumenical in its work as in 
its list of members. We would suggest that in the next 
report the district initials should be appended to all 
London addresses instead of to some only; and we would 
remark that “Algeria” is a somewhat wide postal ad- 
dress. Asa matter of fact Mustapha Supérieur is simply 
a suburb of Algiers, 


Iv Sir James Robert Carmichael, Bart, who died on 
the 7th inst., “ N. & Q.” loses one who had long been an 
occasional contributor, chiefly on genealogical subjects, 
which were with him a favourite recreation. He was so 
old a correspondent of ours as to have crossed swords in 
these pages with one of our other early supporters, the 
late George Vere Irving of Newton, the representative 
of an old Lanarkshire stock, the Veres of Newton, who 
had crossed swords less amicably two centuries earlier 
with the Carmichaels of Meadowflat, whom Sir James 
represented, In the world of letters the late Sir James 
Carmichael made himeelf a place, as editor of the Précis 
of the Wars in Canada, written by his father, Major- 
General Sir James Carmichael-Smyth, as the result of a 
— mission on which he was detached by the War 

ce, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address «f the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


M. N. G. (“Italian Nobility”).— Consult Litta, 
Famiglie Celebri Italiane, which is, we believe, in the 
British Museum Library, 

E. H. M.—Only recently has the Church Times de- 
scribed a Confirmation and First Communion at the 
,Guallican Catholic Church in Paris, when Bishop Jenner 
wore a mitre. 

HInonpeLue asks where he can obtain any iculara 
of the constitution, history, and members of the Ame- 
rican College of Arms, 

Warren (Stockport).—You should consult 
Prof. Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dictionary. 

Corricrypum.— P, 453, col. 1, 1. 27 from top, for 
“ forty-one” read forty-four, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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